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THE INEVITABLE, 


BY SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON. 





i like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant, and a heart of cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear; 

Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering 

trust 

That God is God; that somehow, true and 

just, 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world 
holds dear, 

Falls from his grasp; better, with love, a 

crust 

Than living in dishonor; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 

Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot, 

But with a smile and words of hope, gives 
zest 

To every toiler; he alone is great, 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 

—Evangelical Episcopalian. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Colorado Legislature has just 
passed a joint resolution recommending 
other States to adopt equal suffrage, and 
certifying its beneficial results. Remon- 
strants please note the fact. 





At the hearing given in Boston this 
week to the petitioners for the replacing 
of the street railway tracks on Tremont 
Street, Miss C. B. Allen, head of one of 
the departments at Houghton & Dutton’s, 
said she had been in that firm’s employ 
twenty years. There were from 1,000 to 
1,500 employees in the store, about 80 
per cent. being girls. In the old days they 
could take the cars in front of the store. 
Now girls are obliged to wait long periods 
in the subway station; some of them to 
walk to Washington Street to catch a car. 
She mentioned one stormy night, when 





hundreds of girls had to wait forty-five 
minutes in the blinding snow for accom- 
modations. 





-_-- 


In the U. S. House of Representatives, 
Representative Clark, of Lowa, has intro- 
duced a bill providing that ‘‘no person 
living in or practising polygamy shall be 
eligible to be a member of either House 
of Congress of the United States, nor 
shall such person be permitted to hold a 
seat therein.”’ It further provides that 
the evidence of polygamy shall be ‘‘of 
whatever nature that establishes the 
fact.” Another provision makes the act 
take immediate effect. 


> — 








The Wyoming correspondent of the 
Denver News corrects the statement made 
in recent press dispatches that the one 
vote cast for Mrs. Martha H. Cannon, of 
Utah, for United States Senator, was the 
first vote given in any Legislature for a 
woman for that office. In the Wyoming 
Legislature of 1893, the entire vote of the 
Populist members was cast for Mrs. Mary 
E. Bartlett, of Cheyenne. ‘* Wyoming 
claims the distinction of making that 
departure by a large majority.”’ 





Imperialism in Connecticut, which, in 
common with all but four States, excludes 
one-half of its adult citizens from political 
representation, applies in a measure to 
the men living in cities. The male citizens 
of every town and city, irrespective of 
population, elect two members of the 
Legislature. Originally this seemed fair 
enough. But now, with the growth of 
cities, 500,000 out of a total population of 
800,000 send only 18 members, while the 
300,000 living in country towns send 264 
members. 





{><> 





The Transcript’s special correspondent 
says: 

There are only two ways of changing 
this state of affairs, by revising or abolish- 
ing the Constitution, or by a revolution. 
Inasmuch as the change can only be made 
by the consent of the small towns them- 
selves, and inasmuch as they bristle up at 
the slightest suggestion of any injustice 
in the present régime, it appears likely 
that in time some more drastic method 
will be resorted to. It is believed that the 
thing will come to a head in the next few 
weeks, when the amendments lately intro- 
duced come up for consideration, It is 
said that if the small towns decline this 
year to institute a just state of affairs it 
will not be long before the great majority 
of Connecticut male citizens will rise en 
masse and violently overturn the present 
Constitution. 


_-« 





Yet the very men who threaten forcible 
revolution if their representation is not 
equalized, look with approval upon the 
total disfranchisement of 160,000 Con- 
necticut women citizens, and vote down 
their petitions for equal suffrage. Evi- 
dently, in Connecticut, ‘sauce for the 
goose is’’ not ‘‘sauce for the gander.” 


The New England Helping Hand So- 
ciety, at its recent meeting, passed hand- 
some and generous resolutions protesting 
against Mr. Edward W. Bok’s denunci- 
ation of “platform women” as an insult to 
such women as Lucy Stone, Mrs. Liver- 
more, and Mrs. Howe. The resolutions 
furthermore recommend women to with- 
draw their subscriptions from the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 








While appreciating the righteous indig- 
nation that prompted these resolutions, 
we believe that Mr. Bok’s ultra-conserva- 
tive editorials really help the equal rights 
movement by the reaction of dissent and 
disgust that they arouse, even among con- 
servative women; and we ask nothing 
better than that he should keep on writing 
in the same strain. 





A cruel outrage inflicted by a New York 
police justice upon a woman is detailed 
by the New York Daily Times, and will 
be found on our editorial page. It is a 
striking evidence of women’s need of the 
ballot “for self-protection and _ self- 
respect.”” If this woman had been a 
voter, no police judge would have dared 
to trample upon her civil rights as an 
American citizen. If this decision goes 
unrebuked, the reputation and personal 
liberty of every woman in New York City 
will hereafter be at the mercy of any un- 
principled policeman who sees fit to ar- 
rest her. All the guarantees of freedom 
wrung by men from oppressors in their 
own behalf since Magna Charta, are over- 





thrown in the case of this woman, who 
has been condemned and sentenced with- 
out opportunity of defence. New York 
suffragists should look into this matter. 





>_>. 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 





The result of the popular vote at the 
recent local elections in Ireland has caused 
much surprise. As the new local govern- 
ment act only gave the men and women 
of Ireland the same rights that the men 
and women of England and Scotland have 
possessed for many years, it is odd that 
the results should be looked upon as so 
revolutionary. The election of butchers 
and bakers as aldermen is nothing un- 
common in America. Yet a despatch 
dated Dublin, Jan. 29, says: 

The recent Irish elections have brought 
about something like a revolution. 

Such an overturning in the old estab- 
lished order of things has never been 
known in this country. Traditions and 
all the old sacred ideas of caste and social 
position have been trampled under foot. 
The changes are so amusing in some in- 
stances that it seems like a burlesque. 

The Laborite upheaval introduces an- 
other bewildering complication into the 
inextricable tangle of Lrish politics. The 
Laborites must be counted with in the 
future, not only in municipal, but in par- 
liamentary contests, where labor never 
has been recognized by representation as 
such, although several Nationalist mem- 
bers spring from that class, 

John Daly, the political ex-convict, has 
been elected Mayor of Limerick. In his 
speech on assuming the Mayor’s chair 
and chain amid uproarious enthusiasm, 
he said: 

‘During my years of suffering in Bri- 
tish dungeons my fancy painted many pic- 
tures, but never in my wildest dreams did 
I expect the cruel iron chain of my Eng- 
lish jailers would be replaced by the 
golden chain of the City of the Violated 
Treaty. 

“I will do all in my power to preserve 
decorum in this council, and I trust it 
will be found that my party displays a 
spirit of intelligence and fair play to those 
who opposed us.” 

Daly’s salary as Mayor is $2,500. The 
old municipal clique of Limerick is dazed 
by the astonishing upheaval. 

William Shaw, one of the wealthiest 
millers in Ireland, was defeated for Alder- 
man by a drayman earning $4.50 a week 
in his own employ. 

Maurice Leonard, the Earl of Kenmare’s 
agent, a ground landlord and _ hitherto 
dictator of his town, was defeated, while 
the first place on the poll was taken by 
one of Leonard’s day laborers earning 
$2.25 a week. 

All the old ideas of electing men of 
property and social standing have been 
completely upset in the smaller towns. 

The silent revolution finds its most gro- 
tesque manifestation in the election of 
two jaunting-car drivers, locally called 
‘Jarveys,’’ one tor an Alderman and the 
other for a Councillor. A local merchant 
drove to the council chamber for the first 
meeting of the corporation on an Alder- 
man’s car, paid the Alderman ‘Jarvey”’ 
sixpence fare, was saluted with ‘*Thank 
you, sir,”’ and then both walked in to- 
gether, the ‘“Jarvey’’ taking his seat 
among the Aldermen, while the prosper- 
ous merchant subsided into the compara- 
tive obscurity of the Councillor’s bench. 
There has been nothing like it off the 
comic opera stage. 

Alderman Kelliber is a working tailor. 
Three working carpenters have been re- 
turned, while Alderman Caves, a most in- 
telligent man, sits all day mending boots 
in one of the old-fashioned shanties on 
Quayside. 

The other morning a neighbor called to 
get his boots mended. Alderman Caves’s 
wife put her head out of the window and 
informed the customer that “his Worship 
isn’t down yet.” 

Councillor O’Connor is a working baker 
in the employ of the defeated candidate. 
Councillor Egan is a printer. Alderman 
Murphy, the youngest Alderman in the 
United Kingdom, is only twenty-two. 

In Dublin the leader of the Laborites is 
the former printer of the Evening Tele- 
graph. The other Laborite Aldermen and 
Councillors are workingmen of different 
kinds. 

In Listowel, a small town of County 
Kerry, the whole district board, except 
one merchant, is composed of laborers. 
The merchant resigned, refusing to asso- 
ciate with the rest of them. 

Throughout Ireland upward of 75 per 
cent. of the women electors exercised the 
franchise intrusted to them for the first 
time. They almost invariably supported 
the candidates who advocated temperance, 
and, to the great surprise of the politi- 
cians, the bulk of the women voted against 
the Parnellite nominees. Their register- 
ing had been confidently looked on as a 
solid accession of strength to the Parnell- 
ite party. Fortunately for that party, 
the women are as yet only enfranchised 
for municipal and not parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

Though cheered or bantered by the 
crowd at most booths, the women took 
their privilege in a very serious, business- 
like spirit, showing a keen appreciation of 
oe personal merits of the different candi- 

ates. 








THE NEW ORLEANS wenn vevnns. CX YN CERN IN G WOM EN. 


The New Orleans Times- Democrat is 
publishing letters received from tax-pay- 
ing women of that city in answer to the 
following request from Helen Pitkin, edi- 
tor of its woman’s department: 

New ORLEANS, JAN. 17, 1899. 

I respectfully invite an expression from 
you, as a taxpayer, upon the question of a 
special levy of two and one-half mills ina 
promotion of sewerage, drainage, and im- 
proved water-supply for New Orleans. 
I believe that woman, who has had so 
much todo at the sick-bed in succor to 
the health of her kin during seasons of 
epidemics, should now be heard in rela- 
tion to remedial measures in anticipation 
of such seasons. 


The Times- Democrat says of the an- 
swers received: 


Without an exception, the property 
owners of the gentler gender are in favor 
of municipal improvements of all kinds, 
and stand ready to bear their share of the 
community burden. 


Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick writes: “It 
goes without saying that I believe in it, 
and shall vote for it in person, if I live 
until the election comes off.’ 

Ida A. Richardson, founder of the Rich- 
ardsop Memorial Medical College, writes: 
‘‘Whatever is for the benefit of my city 1 
favor and will vote for.” 


Mrs. J. Pinckney Smith writes: 


I wish to thank you for allowing me the 
opportunity of having ‘‘my little say”’ 
through your great journal in favor of the 
most importapt move yet made by our 
**fellow-taxpayers’’ in their present efforts 
to place our fair city on parallel lines with 
the great cities of the world. What house- 
keeper in New Orleans can help but advo- 
cate the possibility of a freedom from our 
present thraldom for lack of pure, clean 
water-supply? Is there a woman in our 
city who has not had to wrestle with this 
lack of proper water facilities in her ef- 
forts to observe the common laws of de- 
cency and cleanliness in the household? 
In the name of all the virtues that are 
supposed to mark this era of progression 
in the scientific administration of the 
highest plane of hygienic sanitation, let 
the women of our city join this holy cru- 
sade against the ‘prevailing’ disease- 
breeding, upper ground cisterns and the 
present water-supply. Some years ago, 
when my domestic firm decided among 
themselves they would build a small dom- 
icile they would call “their very own,’’ I, 
as the house partner and home-maker, 
made a strong plea for an ‘“‘abundant sup- 
ply of water,”’ for it was then a veritable 
case of ‘‘water, water everywhere, and not 
a drop to drink,’’ and so the head of the 
firm very wisely concluded, if he wanted 
and could reasonably expect that peace 
at home “that passeth all understanding,” 
he would give me, as he thought, water 
to burn. Two large upper-ground cisterns 
and a liberal supply of river water were 
considered more than enough to keep any 
reasonable woman quiet on the water 
question. 

The upper cistern has a way of ‘‘going 
dry” on me once or twice a year during 
the dry weather, which forces me to run 
the river water in the kitchen boiler. 
Then the mischief is to pay, and the 
plumber fairly dances a jig for joy, for 
every two or three weeks he is certain of 
a job tearing out the water-pipes and 
digging out the mud which has from the 
heat of the stove baked as hard as a brick. 
During these dry spells my lower cistern 
is ‘the only watersupply of the entire 
neighborhood, for who of us have the 
heart to refuse our neighbor ‘‘a cup of 
cold water? 

There is one thing certain. New Or- 
leans must be the healthiest place on the 
face of the globe, for if dirty streets and 
lack of water-supply meant death and de- 
struction, we would have long ago been 
wiped off the face of the earth. 

Now that the male taxpayers are pala- 
vering the women to get them to vote for 
the 2 1-2 mill tax, let the women have 
a little say as to the men who should 
handle this money. Sensible women, who 
have been studying municipal reform, are 
mighty doubtful, from past experience, 
as to the practical results of these great 
upheavals of opinion on the subject of 
public improvements. 

For one, I confess it to my sorrow that 
I have lived long enough to learn that 
what the average man calls “honest and 
honorable dealings’’ with his fellow man 
is more a fear of legal and physical force 
than the instincts of moral training or in- 
tegrity of purpose and character. Let us 
put at the head of this great movement 
men who have at least a fair reputation to 
maintain. This will give an impetus to a 
movement that should stand on its own 
merits. 


Mrs. James Milton Ferguson writes: 


In reply to your request for my opinion 
as to the advisability of a ‘‘special tax in 
promotion of sewerage, drainage, and im- 
proved water-supply for New Orleans,’’ I 
beg to say that I heartily indorse all legit- 
imate efforts looking to that blessed con- 
summation. The hygienic necessity for 


all three of the municipal improvements 
mentioned by you is so imperative that if 


(Concluded on Second Page.) 





Mrs. Wm. L. SHAFFER, of Houma, is 
one of the most extensive plantation own- 
ers of her sex in Louisiana. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has been re- 
elected president of the Beneficent Society 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 

Mrs. G. P. Greetrey, of Vermont, a 
sister of Admiral Dewey, has received 
from him, during his entire service, a let- 
ter written at each port at which he 
touched, 

Miss SusAN BLow, the accomplished 
scholar and kindergartner, has been giving 
two courses of lectures in this city: one 
on Froebel at Chipman Hall, Tremont 
Temple, the other on Hamlet and Goethe, 
at the house of Dr. Grace Wolcott, on 
Marlborough Street. 


Mrs. WM. McCorkKINDALE, vice-presi- 
dent of the Scottish Society of New 
Orleans, presided at the banquet given by 
the society in celebration of Burns’s birth- 
day. The daily Picayune of that city 
says: ‘This is the first time on record 
that a woman has occupied the chair and 
delivered the address at a Burns celebra- 
tion. It shows that the society is thor- 
oughly up to date.” 

Mrs. HANNAH PERHAM has been ap- 
pointed one of the tax collectors for the 
town of Chelmsford, Mass, Her husband 
was tax collector for two or three years, 
and during a long illness which preceded 
his death, Mrs. Perham attended to a large 
part of bis business affairs. The select- 
men authorized her to serve as her hus- 
band’s successor until her work is com- 
pleted. She furnished a bond of $4,000. 
It is said that many years ago a woman 
was appointed tax collector in Chelms- 
ford under similar circumstances. 


Miss MARGARET ASTOR CITANLER re- 
ceived a vote of thanks from the lower 
house of the New York State Legislature 
on Jan. 25, for her “distinguished and 
philanthropic services in the late war,’’ 
and a resolution thanking Miss Annie M, 
Wheeler for her heroic services in Cuba 
has just been adopted by a rising vote in 
both houses of the Alabama Legislature. 
Miss Chanler is a niece of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, an exceptionally beautiful girl, and 
an eloquent advocate of equal suffrage. A 
resolution of thanks to her has been in- 
troduced also in Congress. 

Mrs. LIVINGSTONE, formerly of the Do- 
minion Land Office at Winnipeg, Canada, 
has been appointed by the department of 
the interior, to take charge of the immi- 
gration of a superior class of domestic 
servants from Britain to Manitoba and the 
territories. She makes trips to Great 
Britain to select and bring out the girls, 
and is also responsible for their general 
supervision after they get here. Recently 
nearly 100 girls from Glasgow arrived in 
Montreal under the charge of Mrs. Living- 
stone, of the Dominion Government Office. 
They were sent west to different points in 
the Territories and British Columbia. 

QUEEN VIcTORIA lately sent a message 
to King Menelik of Abyssinia by phono- 
graph. The Queen sent the phonograph 
by the hand of Lieut. Harrington, who 
was to join with King Menelik in an ex- 
pedition to settle the affairs of the Tigre 
province. On a Sunday afternoon, with 
much state, the phonograph was un- 
packed and set working. The king lis- 
tened with astonishment and delight as 
the Queen of England’s voice was heard 
expressing her friendship for him, and at 
the conclusion his majesty was visibly 
awed. Afterward a military salute was 
fired by the king’s artillery in honor of 
the occasion. 


Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, treas- 
urer of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, has rendered good 
service to the schools of Warren, O., since 
her election to the school board. Sanitary 
officer Webb, in his annual report, says: 
“Frequent inspections of schools are made 
and many necessary improvements have 
been carried out the past year by the 
the Board of Education. The Park Avenue 
School, with its very wet cellar, has been 
properly drained. The Prospect Street 
School, with its wet cellar and offensive 
closets, has been placed in a good sanitary 
condition, receiving with other attentions 
a thorough renovation under the studied 
direction of Mrs. H. T. Upton. It is 
noticeable that the sickness among the 
Prospect Street pupils, quite prevalent 
heretofore, has been this session very 
materially reduced. The rest of the 
schools are in a very healthful condition.’ 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 


the present revenues of New Orleans are 
not sufficient to meet the needed expendi- 
tures, I can see no other way to secure 
the necessary fund than by a special tax; 
though, as a rule, I am opposed to in- 
creased taxation of the already heavily 
burdened tax-paying citizen of moderate 
means. ‘The vital question with the peo- 
ple, however, is not the advisability of the 
proposed tax, but who are the men who 
will distribute it? I heartily indorse the 
municipal ownership of all public utilities. 


Miss Mary E. Abbott, organist at the 
Coliseum Place Baptist Church, writes 
of the tax: ‘I heartily indorse it, and will 
cheerfully pay my share.” Mrs, William 
Mehle writes: “I desire to express my 
cordial approval of the proposed tax, and 
to assure you of my willingness to con- 
tribute in any way to the success of the 
movement.” 

Mrs. M. D. R. Norvell, keeper of the 
United States lighthouse at Lake Pont- 
chartrain, writes: 


It has been said that the world consists 
two-thirds of water and one-third of land; 
having lived upon the former for years, I 
feel as if the sphere is three-thirds water, 
and encompassed by God’s own grandest 
of systems—perfect drainage and sewer- 
age. The beautiful, sparkling, changeful 
and voiceful lake, under and all about me, 
bespeaks the Creator’s plan that ‘Order 
(cleanliness) is heaven’s first law.’’ Al- 
though this isa fifth class light, I think 
we can claim to be first-class as to drain. 
age and sewerage, with the illimitable, 
restless, free lake everywhere. So how 
can I help shed light upon the subject, 
when I am an alien to the conventional 
housekeeper’s taxes, drains and sewers? 

But now the very waters and air seem 
sentient with spring, and the transition 
has actually revived my sole (annual) 
piece of verdure—a slip of peach plant, 
strangely issuing from the grim fastnesses 
of the tower’s mortar. 

I am very interested in all your column 
advocates, and my pet hobby is to act out 
some, independently. Come out and see 
my working girls splash and frolic, Deo 
volente, in the summer lake, and learn 
how a working woman applies to the 
steep, iron-flighted tower Longfellow’s 
interpretation: 

The heights by great men won and kept 
Were not attained by sudden tlight— 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

Only one of the New Orleans ladies 
heard from tius far says she will not vote. 
After declaring herself heartily in favor 
of the tax, she continues: 


Iam a Creole girl, raised in a convent, 
and, though I love my native home and 
am ipterested in everything which may 
contribute to her prosperity and advance- 
ment, yet | am no suffragist, and though 
Iam regarded by the old :¢gime of this 
city, as very progressive, still my _ pro- 
gressive spirit does not carry me as far as 
the polls. 

Our noble Southern men have always 
managed the affairs of this community 
well enough for me to live and prosper 
here. May our business interests ever 
continue to be placed in such capable 
hands, is my earnest wish. No, I will nut 
vote. A woman’s place is at home, and 
her influence there is boundless, I will 
send my brothers and gentlemen friends 
to cast their votes for any good law that 
will help our city on to prosperity. 

As the new Constitution of Louisiana 
provides that women who prefer to do so 
may vote by proxy, this young lady should 
give one of her brothers or “gentlemen 
friends’ a power of attorney to vote for 
her. 

Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, president of the 
Era Club, has received from Mayor Flower 
the following answers to questions sub- 
mitted to the city council by a committee 
from the club: 


First—Q. Will the election be held 
under the general election law, or will the 
council provide for the manner of con- 
ducting the election? 

A. The election will be held under 
the general election law. All male pro- 
perty owners must be registered voters, 
that requirement being dispensed with 
only in the case of women property hold. 
ers, who will be permitted to vote upon 
an affidavit and power of attorney giving 
authority to an agent to vote for them. 

Second—Q. If a piece of property is 
owned by several persons in division, will 
each, being a property owner, be entitled 
to vote? 

A. Ifa piece of property is owned by 
several persons in division, each owner 
who appears upon the assessment roll 
will be entited to vote, his or her vote in 
value counting according to the propor- 
tion of the property owned. 

Third—Q. What evidence will be re- 
quired to show that they are entitled to 
vote? 

A. A certificate from the assessors’ 
office that the person seeking to vote was 
assessed on property in the parish of 
Orleans during 1898. 

Fourth—Q. Will a wife be entitled to 
vote on property held in her name, either 
inherited or community property ? 

A. Yes. 

Fifth—Q. Will stockholders in corpora- 
tions be entitled to a vote? 

A. Yes, if their shares of stock appear 
upon the assessment rolls in their names 
for the year 1898. This applies to banks 
only. 

On Jan. 23, the women formed a perma- 
nent organization to further the move- 


ment. 
Miss Xate Nobles called the meeting to 





order, and askei Mrs. Evelyn Ordway to 
the chair. Mrs. M. B. Heresford was made 
temporary secretary. 

Mrs. Ordway said that the meeting had 
been called to bring public-spirited women 
together to inaugurate a campaign in 
favor of the sewerage tax among the wom- 
en of New Orleans. It was to induce the 
women to exercise their privilege for the 
first time of casting a vote. There would 
shortly be a number of mass meetings, 
but as the women did not attend these, it 
was the purpose of this meeting to edu- 
cate those women who were not well in- 
formed on the subject. It was proposed 
to send out circulars, and also to hold 
women’s meetings. This meeting was 
not to be confined to taxpaying women. 
All women were welcome. They all had 
the welfare of the city at heart. 

Miss Nobles moved that this organiza- 
tion be merged into a ‘‘Woman’s League” 
to further the tax movement. It had been 
said that the women held the balance of 
power in this matter, and therefore it was 
of vital importance to have all women 
exercise their right of suffrage. She sug- 
gested that the meeting appoint a com- 
mittee for each ward. 

Mrs. Bailey said she had found that a 
great deal of ignorance on this subject 
existed. She was not thoroughly con- 
vinced that sewerage would be the pan- 
acea for all the ills of the city. She was 
of the opinion that what we wanted was 
plenty of sunlight and air and pure water. 
She would like to be convinced that 
sewerage was the best thing. 

Mrs. Ordway, Miss Nobles, and Miss 
Kate Gordon then attempted to convince 
her, and succeeded in a measure, 

Miss Gordon went on to detail the con- 
ditions existing, which, she said, it was 
essential to change. 

Miss Van Horn told of the beneficent 
effects of sewerage in the large cities of 
the North, and how it had prevented the 
recurrence of yellow-fever epidemics 
there. It was true that there were epi- 
demics of typhoid and diphtheria in the 
North, but nothing was thought of them. 
If we could only stamp out yellow fever, 
we should be fully compensated. 

There was a general discussion which 
extended over half an hour. 

Miss Kate Gordon made the point that 
if this tax was not voted the sewerage 
franchise would be given to a private cor- 
poration, and then we should have to pay 
more, and beside be mulcted for water. 

Miss Nobles quoted figures to show that 
this proposed tax would greatly lessen the 
necessary expenses of the household. 

This was indorsed by the president, 
who said that sewerage was inevitable, the 
only question was what method of getting 
it would be adopted. She suggested that 
they proceed with the organization. 

Miss Gordon suggested that the fees be 
limited to 25 cents. 

Miss Nobles said that at least $200 
would be needed. It would be necessary 
to get a list of the women taxpayers in 
the various wards for the use of the ward 
committees. 

Miss Gordon thought a fee of 25 cents 
would be light on everybody and would 
be more easily collected, 

The motion was adopted. 

The question was then raised as to 
whether men could be called on to con. 
tribute, and it was decided that all con- 
tributions would be accepted. , 

The motion to go into permanent organ- 
ization was then put and carried. Officers 
were elected as follows: Miss Kate Gor- 
don, president; Mrs. Walter C. Flower, 
vice-president; Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, secre- 
tary; Mrs. John J. Everett, treasurer, and 
Mrs. J. Pinckney Smith, auditor. 

The name of the Woman’s League for 
Sewerage and Drainage was chosen. 

The executive committee will be chosen 
at the next meeting, one member from 
each ward. 
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MR. BOK'S FREE ADVERTISING SCHEMES. 








Under the title Bok in Hot Water,” 
the Boston Times comments upon the 
resolutions passed by the Political Equal- 
ity Club in South Dakota and the New 
England Helping Hand Society in this 
city, condemning the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal for its editor’s utterances in regard to 
‘platform women.’’ The writer in the 
Times says in conclusion: 


Mr. Bok, when he used to come to Bos- 
ton, impressed me as a young man with a 
very level head on his shoulders, and how 
he could have made such a mistake, in 
view of his large feminine clientele, puz- 
zles everybody, for the platform woman 
is everywhere to-day. Let him remember 
the various women’s organizations, every 
member of which is a candidate for the 
presidency of said organization and anx- 
ious for platform honors. It would have 
been far better to have put into the Jour- 
nal a new column of “Dresses for the 
Platform,” or ‘Advice to Platform 
Women,” or “Topics for Discussion, with 
Appropriate Gestures,” than to write in 
cold blood that clubwomen are neglecting 
their homes for the sake of empty honors 
at clubs 

Mr. Bok’s schemes to gain free adver- 


tising exceed in number and variety those 





of the most widely advertised dime mu- 
seum freak in the country. From time 
to time he has stirred up the women in 
his Ladies’ Home Journal, well knowing 
that every mother’s daughter of them 
who got an inkling of the punching would 
rush off to buy or to borrow a copy of the 
Journal to see just what he did say. He 
can stand a deal of condemnation and 
ridicule and ‘thot water,’”’ provided that 
that circulation column in which his heart 
delights expands in consequence. It is 
possible that he has overreached himself 
this time, and that feminine indignation 
may overbalance feminine curiosity. Evi- 
dently, Mr. Bok relies implicitly upon 
that tolerance characteristic of the average 
woman, who, when remonstrated with for 
bearing unreasonable impositions, a black 
eye, for instance, always retorts, “Oh, 
well, Jobn is just as good a man as lives 
when he isn’t mad, or ina fit of the sulks, 
or on a spree,” or whatever may be John’s 
individual vice or weakness. F. Me Ae 





CUBAN WOMEN’S COFFEE. 


The American who decides to live in 
Cuba, and conform to Cuban customs, will 
have to learn to do with a meal less a day 
than he has been accustomed to eat. 
Cubans cook only twice a day. At ten 
o’clock the housewife repairs to her 
kitchen,—which is either on the roof, or 
in the courtyard at the back of her house, 
—and prepares the breakfast that will be 
served at eleven. At about six o’clock 
she begins her preparations for the eight 
o'clock dinner. 

These are the two meals of the day, 
though coffee is taken at six or seven in 
the morning. It is not prepared in the 
kitchen, but is cooked in a French coffee- 
pot on the sideboard in the dining-room. 

As for the character of the coffee, no- 
where in the world, says the American 
Kitchen Magazine, Paris and the German 
cities not excepted, can such excellent 
coffee be drunk as that made in Cuba. 

The Cubans use the coffee grown on the 
island. Indeed, it isnot uncommon fora 
housewife to pick the beans from a coffee 
bed grown in her own courtyard, just as 
we pick green peas from our own gardens. 
Cuban coffee is very black and strong, but 
never muddy like the Turkish. The coffee 
bean is, asarule, cheap and plentiful, and 
the Cuban cook has learned that to make 
good coffee, and not brown water, the 
coffee must not be spared. Never less 
than a full teacup of ground coffee is 
allowed to a pint of water. Coffee is 
served after breakfast, not with it. 

The food supplied is abundant and 
nourishing. At breakfast, honey, fruit, 
and eggs are always to be found, the eggs 
being cooked in about the same way as 
with us. In addition, a favorite dish is a 
small tenderloin steak, served with sliced 
fried potatoes. Itis said that the island 
has ninety different kinds of rice, which 
the natives cook in almost as many differ- 
ent ways. 





IMPERIALISM A HINDRANCE TO WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: . 

Let me ask your readers to turn back to 
the JouRNAL for Oct. 27, and read again 
the strong letter of Mrs. Blatch, of Lon- 
don,—a needed warning from the gifted 
daughter of a gifted mother against the 
barriers that Philippines and all other for- 
eign conquests put in the way of woman 
suffrage. Only with intelligence and a 
high conception of a truly free and just 
government is woman’s equality before 
the law possible. As subjects or citizens, 
the Porto Ricans, Cubans, or Filipinos, 
ignorant, prejudiced, even barbarous, by 
millions in the distant Philippine Islands, 
may be counted as enemies of woman’s 
equality. 

For the conquest of the Philippines 
there is no excuse. It is said they came 
to us by “the fortune of war.” It wasa 
‘fortune’? which we brought upon our- 
selves. The destruction of the Spanish 
fleet, completed with signal skill and 
courage by Admiral Dewey, may have 
been a needed move in the awful game of 
war, to cripple the power of Spain in 
Cuba, and thus aid our fight for Cuban 
freedom,—the only avowed object of the 
late war. Any day after that destruction 
was accomplished, and Manila captured, 
the prows of our ships could have been 
turned homeward, and decrepit old Spain 
left too weak ever to try the reconquest 
of the Filipinos. Acting under orders, 
Dewey did not turn homeward, and the 
Filipino trouble is of our own making. 

Their continuance will need an extra 
yearly cost of twenty-five million dollars 
for soldiers, ships, etc. A standing army 
of 100,000 men is talked of. ‘‘Militarism”’ 
is masculine in its spirit. It is opposed to 
woman suffrage in Russia, Germany, and 
Spain, and will be here. New issues and 
complications with foreign powers will be 
discussed, and woman suffrage be kept in 
the background and delayed; will prob- 
ably be gained, if at all, through State 
governments. Every United States flag 





that flies over conquered territory flaunts 


defiance against that noble statement in 
our Declaration of Independence: ‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,’”’—a state- 
ment strong also for the advocates of wo- 
man’s equality. Our government has the 
power in its hands to end all strife with 
the Filipinos if it will. How can it ask 
mothers to send their sons into that torrid 
region of pestilence to give up their lives 
for the poor glory of conquering hordes of 
barbarians? 

Let women, in every meeting of their 
Associations, speak out against this great 
danger to their cause, and ask wise men 
to join them. G. B, STEBBINS. 





SOULS AND WOMEN. 


Broad farce and deep tragedy are often 
separated by slender boundaries, In the 
office of the Occidental Hotel an escaped 
Klondiker was relating to a group of 
deeply interested friends the. story of his 
hazardous overland trip from Skaguay to 
Dawson. He told how half the party was 
frozen to death while trying to cross the 
terrible pass. ‘Yes,’’ he concluded, im- 
pressively, ‘‘seven souls perished on that 
trip and two women from San Francisco.” 
—San Francisco News Letter. 





BRYAN’S GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 


Mary Forbes Gano Cobb, of New Lon- 
don, Ind., who celebrated her 96th birth- 
day a few days ago is the great-grand- 
mother of William Jennings Bryan. 

Mrs. Cobb is said to be as lively as a 
woman of fifty, and confidently expects to 
round out her century. She is a direct 
descendant of Francois Gerneaux, a 
French nobleman who fled from Guernsey. 
Her father, Majvr Daniel Gano, entered 
the Continental army at the age of fifteen, 
and her grandfather was the Rev. John 
Gano, the famous fighting chaplain of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Mrs. Cobb’s first husband, Louis H. 
Bryan, the great-grandfather of William 
Jennings Bryan, was a veteran of the war 
of 1812 and the Mexican War. 

The family is noted for its patriotism, 
its fighting qualities, and its longevity. 
More than fifty near relatives of Mrs. 
Cobb, it is said, distinguished themselves 
in the war of the Revolution, and more 
than 400 members of the family took part 
in the Civil War. All fought under the 
Union flag except the Confederate General 
Gano. 

Nancy Gano’s lover was instrumental in 
the capture of Major Andre, the spy. The 
name Gano is explained by Gerneaux 
changing his name fo Gano when he fled 
to America. 

There is also a Benedict branch of the 
family, and three brothers lived to cele- 
brate their golden weddings. Of 168 de- 
scendants nine died at the age of 100, fif- 
teen at 95, twenty-four at 90, forty-two at 
85, and seventy-seven at 80. 

Mrs. Cobb is the oldest living member 
of the family. She did not know until a 
short time ago that she was entitled toa 
pension as a Daughter of the Revolution, 
and Congressman Steele has introduced a 
private bill in her behalf. She has lived 
under all the Presidents since Washing- 
ton. The Ganos, the Benedicts, and the 
Stiteses are believed to number nearly 
half a million in the United States. They 
are particularly numerous in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky, New York, and Rhode Island. 
They are prominent in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other large 
cities. 





WOMEN FOR ARMY NURSES. 

There is a bill now before Congress to 
legalize and secure the employment of 
graduate nurses in the hospital service of 
the United States Army. The bill author- 
izes the employment of women nurses in 
number less than one-half of one per cent. 
of men in the Army. It authorizes the 
establishment of a nursing commission, to 
be composed of the Secretary of War, the 
General Commanding, the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, the Surgeon-General, and three 
trained nurses to be selected by the Presi- 
dent, which board is to have general su- 
pervision of this service. 

All nurses employed are to be graduates 
from hospital training schools. A super- 
intendent is provided for at $3,000 salary, 
and an assistant at $2,000. The nurses 
are to receive $40 a month. 

In proof that graduate nurses should be 
so employed, the committee who are urg- 
ing the passage of the bill point to the 
record made by the Ked Cross nurses dur- 
ing the war with Spain. This committee, 
of which Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin is chair- 
man, has one office at No. 6 East 42d 
Street, in New York, and another in 
Washington, where lives Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, counsel to the committee. 

Mrs. Foster is using all her influence to 
secure the passage of the bill. The secre- 
tary-treasurer is Miss Laura D. Gill, of 
Northampton, Mass. The members of the 





Executive Committee are Mrs. W. H. Arm- 
strong, Hampton, Va.; Mrs. W. Bayard 
Cutting, New York City; Mrs. Amos G, 
Draper, Washington; Mrs. W. H. Osborn, 
New York City; Miss Louise Lee Schuy- 
ler, New York City; Mrs. Hunter Robb, 
president of the Associated Alumnz of 
Trained Nurses; Miss A. C. Maxwell, su- 
perintendent of nurses, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York City; Miss G. M. Nevins, 
superintendent of nurses, Garfield Memo- 
rial Hospital, Washington; Mrs. L. W. 
Quintard, director of nurses, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City; Miss Linda 
Richards, superintendent of nurses, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila- 
delphia; Miss Irene Sutliffe, directress of 
nurses, New York Hospital; Miss Mary 
E. Wadley, graduate of Bellevue Hospital 
Training School; and Miss Ellen M. 
Wood, graduate of Johns Hopkins Train- 
ing School, Baltimore. 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 


A column in the Chicago Evening Post 
is edited by ‘‘The Observer.’”” Comment- 
ing upon some literature lately sent out 
by the Illinois Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women, ‘The 
Observer’’ says: 


The Illinois Association Opposed, etc., 
tells a most convincing little tale to one 
not ‘ta reasoning being’? about a woman 
oy te gad in Colorado who found 

erself much worse off after she had suf- 
frage granted her than before. Without 
going beyond its own State, the Lllinois 
Association Opposed, etc., might have 
found stories of property-owning women 
that teach a different moral. 

Some of its members may have friends 
who were defrauded by what has been 
called the South Park swindle. The Ob- 
server has one, a woman of rare culture, 
whose mother left her some lots purchased 
many years ago, when the ground was 
waste prairie. A good part of the neigh- 
boring land was owned in quarter or 
eighth sections by other women, princi- 
pally teachers or people of small earning 
power. For some years they paid the 
regular taxes on their little properties. 
Then certain men concocted a scheme for 
a park. They bought for themselves land 
close to the intended park, they met in a 
carefully arranged town meeting, where 
there was not a single representative of 
the non-voting women property owners, 
and they voted to increase greatly the taxes 
on all and within two miles of the intend- 
ed park. My friend, for instance, on her 
forty acres paid the enormous tax of $700 
or $800 a year. Others paid in proportion, 
and these heightened taxes ran through a 
period of about eight years. By that time 
the greater part of the town had been sold 
for taxes, the women property-owners had 
lost their little all, and the voters had 
greatly enriched themselves by voting 
away other people’s property. Strange to 
say, the women whose savings were thus 
swept away believe affairs might have 
been different had they had a voice in 
deciding them. 

Said George William Curtis: ‘‘A woman 
may vote as a stockholder upon a railroad 
from one end of the country to the other; 
but if she sells her stock and buys a house 
with the money she has no voice in the 
laying out of the road before her door, 
which her house is taxed to keep. Why, 
in the name of good sense, if a responsible 
human being may vote upon specific in- 
dustrial projects, may she not vote upon 
the industrial regulation of the State?’’ 
His question still awaits an answer. 








+ or 
BRINGING UP SUFFRAGISTS. 

Over half acentury has elapsed since 
the Seneca Falls convention in New York, 
and it is nearly fifty years since the first 
woman suffrage conventions were held in 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and Indiana. Dur- 
ing all these years, the Legislatures of 
these States have been petitioned and ad- 
dressed from time to time in behalf of 
woman suffrage. The greatest gains se- 
cured through these persistent efforts are 
better property laws for women, more 
protection for wives and mothers, and the 
larger educational, industrial, and profes- 
sional opportunities now open to every 
woman. In the matter of suffrage, ad- 
vance has been made in these four States 
only in a limited school ballot for women. 
Despite the fact that the full ballot is ad- 
vocated by the best and most intelligent 
element, the Legislatures and the men 
‘people’ have voted woman suffrage 
down whenever it is brought to the voting 
point. 

When the suffrage work began, the ma- 
jority of the present legislators and voters 
were small boys, or babies, or yet unborn. 
Had the suffrage workers devoted as 
much time and energy to grounding the 
children in the principles of the move- 
ment as they have to arguing with fossil- 
ized men regarding its justice and ex pedi- 
ency, they could have raised up in the 
fifty years a generation of suffrage voters 
and legislators as determined and daunt- 
less as were the “Americanos” who plant- 
ed “Old Glory’ on the heights of San 
Juan, 
The attendance at suffrage meetings is 
largely of elderly women, with a sprink- 
ling of elderly men. Many of the most 


enthusiastic and untiring suffrage workers 
are men and women past sixty years of 
age. The sons and daughters of suffragists. 
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who have enlisted in the work are mainly 
middle-aged at the present time. Where 
are the young men and women enlisted 
and in training to take the places of the 
old workers who are fast passing on? 

It is not possible to arouse in the young 
women of to-day that feeling of personal 
grievance and indignation felt by the 
pioneer ‘‘women’s rights’? women, because 
the iron has not entered their souls, the 
paths have been smoothed for them. 
Neither is it possible to arouse in the 
young men of to-day sympathy and com- 
passion for the wrongs endured by wom- 
en that stirred the chivalry of men fifty 
years ago. But it is possible to show 
them that the political equality of men 
and women is an eternal principle, to be 
upheld and battled for unti) gained. 

There is no courage and conviction so 
strong as that bred in the bone. Bring up 
your children to be suffragists. Begin 
the good work by taking them to suffrage 
meetings, where their blood may be 
stirred and their interest awakened. 

F. M. A. 





QUEEN WILHELMINA'S JEWELS. 

The diamonds worn by the young Queen 
of Holland at her recent coronation have 
had a somewhat adventurous history. At 
one time they came to America, and that 
not in the custody of their rightful owner. 
They should know something of Ameri- 
can soil, for they reposed, not onit, but 
in it. 

It happened long before the birth of the 
girl queen who now wears these family 
jewels, in the year 1829, when Holland and 
Belgium were still under one crown, that 
a daring robbery was committed in Brus- 
sels. A party of burglars broke into the 
royal palace and carried away the jewels 
of the Princess of Orange, then absent at 
the seaside. The most active investiga- 
tions were made, but noclue to the thieves 
was discovered, Even a reward of ten 
thousand dollars at first failed to bring to 
light anything that would lead to the 
recovery of the jewels or the capture of 
the robbers. 

More than a year passed, and then the 
jewels were heard of in New York, and 
not in Holland. A Frenchman, named 
Roumage, called on the Dutch minister at 
New York, and undertook, in considera- 
tion of a promise in writing to pay him 
the reward offered, to point out the hid. 
ing-place of the jewels. The promise was 
given, and the story of the theft, as weli 
as the hiding-place of the jewels, was 
revealed. 

An Italian had brought them across the 
sea, but had not been quite silent as to 
where he had hidden them. They were 
found buried near Brooklyn; but not all 
the jewels lately worn by the young queen 
were there. A portion of the plunder was 
concealed in Belgium, and the thief him- 
self was at that time in Europe. It was 
not long before he was in the hands of the 
police, and the jewels in the hands of 
their rightful owners. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
AMERICA IN Sawan. A History of 
United States Influence in the Hawaiian 





Islands. By Edmund James Carpenter. 
Boston. Small, Maynard & Co. 1899. 
Price, $1.00. 


This timely and interesting book gives 
a condensed and readable history of the 
Hawaiian archipelago, from its discovery 
by Spain in 1595 to its annexation to the 
United States in 1899. The ‘first actual 
contact of the natives with white men was 
in 1778, when Captain Cook first landed. 
From that period until the arrival of the 
American missionaries in 1819, the islands 
were the resort of the numerous vessels 
engaged in the whale fishery, and of Euro- 
pean war-ships. As a result, the beauti- 
ful and vigorous native race, numbering 
400,000, became so largely the victims of 
venereal diseases, that to-day it numbers 
less than 40,000, and is rapidly becoming 
extinct. Doubtless it would long ago 
have ceased to exist but for the heroic 
labors of the American missionaries, who 
went from Boston to these islands in 1819, 
and have civilized, educated, and enlight- 
ened the inhabitants, so that to-day there 
is a smaller proportion of illiterates there 
than in any State in the Union. 

The dangers and vicissitudes of eighty 
years have ushered in an era of unparal- 
leled prosperity, due to heroic self-sacri- 
fice and Christian precept and example. 
“Tt has been the aim’’ of Mr. Carpenter 
“to trace the growth of American influ- 
ence in these islands, culminating in their 





annexation.”’ Inevitably they would have 
been taken either by England or France, 
but for the attachment of the islanders to 
their American benefactors. No one can 
read this book with candor and fail to see 
the steady growth of the movement which 
has finally converted these islands into 
American soil. There are several por- 
traits and an excellent index. MH. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Minnie L. Baugh, of Abingdon, 
Va., is a successful, progressive business 
woman, and one of the leading druggists 
of Abingdon. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung announces that 
the first women factory inspectors in 
Germany have been appointed in the cities 
of Mainz and Offenbach. They are Miss 
Elsie Schumann, of Mainz, and Miss Elise 
Geist, of Offenbach. 

Gov. Roosevelt bas instituted a card 
system of appointments with callers, by 
which they are informed, to the minute, 
when they may callon him in office hours. 
When the next man’s time comes the 
caller must depart. “S. Y. B.’’—State 
your business—is ‘‘Teddy’s” motto. 


The interest which women are taking in 
historical research was shown by the 
report of the membership committee of 
the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, presented at its recent annual 
meeting. Forty women were admitted to 
membership during the past year, this 
being the first year that the by-laws of the 
society have permitted their admission. 

Siamese women intrust their children to 
the care of elephants, and it is said that 
the trust is never betrayed. The babies 
play about the huge feet of the elephants, 
who are always careful never to hurt the 
little creatures. And if danger threatens, 
the sagacious animal will curl the child 
gently up in his trunk and swing it up 
out of harm's way upon his broad back. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Milford, 
Mass., has placed “The Legal Status of 
Massachusetts Women,” by the well- 
known lawyer, Hon. George A. O. Ernst, 
in the public. Jibrary. There were so many 
inquiries about the laws regarding women 
that this seemed the best and simplest 
way to answer them. We hope that other 
Leagues may follow this good example. 
The book may be bought at this office. 
Price, $2. 





Mrs. Leila E. A. Fraser, of Providence 
R. I., herself a Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion, protests against one of the cablets in 
the Schuylerville Monument commemo- 
rating the Revolutionary War. It contains 
the bas-relief figures of the ‘‘Women of 
the Court of George III.,”’ bearing in let- 
ters of bronze the inscription, ‘Idle, Ef- 
feminate, Sensuous, and Extravagant.” 
Mrs. Fraser thinks that the inscription is 
‘tunkind, unjustifiable, illiberal, and dis- 
courteous,’ and should have no place in 
a monument erected to the noble dead. 

The placing of a woman’s name on the 
roll of honorary members of the Neptune 
Engine and Hose Company, of Asbury 
Park, N. Y., has created a good deal of 
pleasantcomment. Miss Virginia Nelson, 
of that city, having written a commenda- 
tory letter to the fire company and sent a 
contribution of $1, she was immediately 
enrolled as an honorary member. The 
men declare they would be glad to have 
any number of women members. No 
duties are attached to the office, although 
services may be performed at option. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copyof the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

Joun YOUNGJONN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE GUSTAVA. 
Little Gustava sits in the sun, 
Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 
From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 
For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 
And glad is little Gustava. 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap, 

And a little green bowl she holds in her lap, 

Filled with bread and milk to the brim, 

And a wreath of marigolds round the rim: 
“Ha! Ha!’’ laughs little Gustava. 


Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 
With her little pink nose, and she mews, 
“What's that ?”’ 
Gustava feeds her,—she begs for more; 
And a little brown hen walksin at the door: 
“Good-day!"’ cries little Gustava. 


She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen, 
There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 
Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 
With their snowy wings and their crimson 
feet: 
**Welcome!”’ cries little Gustava. 


So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs. 

But who is this through the doorway comes? 

Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags, 

Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags: 
“Ha! Ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


“You want some breakfast, too?’’ and down 
She sets her bowl on the brick floor brown; 
And little dog Rags drinks up her milk, 
While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk: 
‘*Dear Rags!” says little Gustava. 


Waiting without stood sparrow and crow, 
Cooling their feet in the melting snow: 
“Won't you come in, good folk?” she cried. 
But they were too bashful, and stayed out- 
side, 
Though ‘Pray come in!”’ cried Gustava. 


So the last she threw them, and knelt on the 
mat 
With doves and biddy and dog and cat, 
And her mother came to the open house- 
door; 
‘Dear little daughter, [ bring you some more, 
My merry little Gustava!”’ 


Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 
All things harmless Gustava loves. 
The shy, kind creatures ’tis joy to feed, 
And, O! her breakfast is sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava! 
—St. Nicholas. 
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THE LITTLE COOKS, OR HEPSY’S CUSTARD. 
The little sisters of several young wom- 
en who attended Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking 
School felt quite aggrieved that they were 
not thought old enough to attend, also. 

After much unhappiness on the part of 
the little people, it was agreed that one 
afternoon in each week the grown-up sis- 
ters should teach their little sisters, re- 
spectively, all that they were old enough 
to learn. 

The little ones insisted on their sisters 
wearing ‘“‘just such pretty white things”’ 
as Mrs. Rorer wore, or “it would not be 
real cooking school.”’ 

Each young woman had two or three 
little sisters, and she was to be paid by 
her parents for the lessons given. 

The same programme was to be carried 
out in each house, and results compared. 

The first afternoon the simplest thing 
was taught—how to make a custard. 

Little bits of tots in pretty, white, high- 
necked tires, with long sleeves, their spar- 
kling eyes and glowing cheeks making 
them look ‘good enough to eat’’ them- 
selves, were all excitement, as eggs not 
yet broken, milk not yet flavored, flavors 
not yet measured, lay around them on the 
neat white tables. 

Little Hepsy Cockburn asked in a tip- 
toe little voice, ‘‘May I mix mine in great- 
grandpa’s punch bowl?” 

A shout of laughter went up from her 
two grown-up sisters. 

‘“*‘Why, Hepsy,’’ said one, ‘‘it would hold 
custard enough to last a year.”’ 

Hepsy whispered, ‘“‘I’d love it every 
day.”’ 

‘It would not keep, darling,’’ said her 
sister Annette. “You know we have dif- 
ferent desserts every day; but you shall 
make it in Nora’s real pudding bowl.” 

This was next best, so Hepsy whispered 
to her little sister Ruth, “I guess mamma 
will have company to dinner that day, 
Ruthy.”’ 

Eleanor Cockburn suggested ‘‘three or 
four kinds with different flavors,’’ so that 
each little girl might show her own spe- 
cial dainty with her own choice of flavor- 
ing; and this suggestion met with warm 
approval, 

So at last the little custards were mixed 
in the children’s oatmeal bowls. 

Carefully the older sisters explained, as 
the children beat, or mixed, or stirred, 
how it was all to be done. 

The watching eyes were big and round 
and bright. 

At the end of the little lecture, and 
when the “grown-up custard,’ as little 
Molly called it, was taken from the oven, 
each little girl put in her spoon and tasted 
once, smacked hir rosy lips, clapped her 
eager little hands, and danced with joy. 

**Now choose your flavors, little sisters,”’ 
said Annette. All chose but Hepsy, who 





said: ‘I want mine to be a secret till papa 
tastes it.” 

“Very well, dear,” said her sisters, 
“that is all right.”’ 

When no one was looking, little Hepsy 
went to the cupboard, bow] in hand, made 
a quick movement, stirred her custard, 
and said: ‘Please open the oven door; 
mine is ready.” 

‘‘What did you go to the cupboard for, 
Hepsy?”’ said Annette. Hepsy was a dear, 
sweet little girl, and the youngest, so 
when she put her fingers over her rosy 
lips and shook her head, her sister just 
kissed her. 

Dinner time arrived. When dessert was 
brought in, one of cook’s delicacies was 
placed before Mrs. Cockburn, and in front 
of papa were placed the little oatmeal 
bowls, with the little custard, dainty and 
trembling, in each. 

Papa helped each one at table to a des- 
sertspoonful, remembering Molly’s cau- 
tion that ‘‘some must be saved for the 
others to taste, as we are going to taste 
theirs.”’ 

Papa ventured first, made a comical 
face, looked queerly at mamma, then at 
his little girls, saying, ‘‘Tell me the name 
of each flavor.’’ 

**Mine is vanilla,”’ said Ruth. 

‘Mine is lemon. Don’t you know 
lemon, papa?” said Molly. 

“Mine is real cooking, such as cooks 
use,’’ said dear little Hepsy. 

By this time the “‘real’’ flavor had been 
tasted all around, and poor little Hepsy, 
with aching heart and swimming eyes, 
had jumped down to lay her sweet head 
on papa’s knee, for all were laughing. 

Papa kissed the dear little wet face, and 
said, ‘‘Hepsy, darling, your custard is 
made beautifully, but are you sure that 
cooks put pepper into custard?”’ 

“Oh, papa, she puts it into the soup, 
plenty of it,—isn’t it the same?’ Happi- 
ness was restored later,but Hepsy’s pepper 
custard made a great impression on her 
heart.— Abigail Emmeline Cragin, in New 
York Examiner. 








HOW IT HURTS! 


Rheumatism, with its sharp twinges, 
aches and pains. Do you know the cause? 
Acid in the blood has accumulated in your 
joints. Thecure is found in Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla which neutralizes this acid. 
Thousands write that they have been com- 
pletely cured of rheumatism by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

Hoop’'s PILLs cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion. Price, 25 
cents. 














HUMOROUS. 


An old lady in Philadelphia was heard 
the other day to remark, “The grippe is 
really becoming an epidermis!”’ 


A little girl was asked in her Sunday 
school class, ‘‘What is a lie?’’ She an- 
swered fluently but somewhat mixedly, 
*A lie is an abomination unto the Lord, 
and a very present help in time of 
trouble.” 


Aunt Maria—When Mr. Borbon asked 
you to drink, Henry, I hope you didn’t 
say yes. 

Henry—No, aunt; I turned it off by say- 
ing, ‘‘I don’t care if I do.’’ 

“T give my heart to my country!” 

Cried the sturdy boy in blue; 
The rations were nothing but pork and 
beans, 
So he gave his stomach, too. 
—Exchange. 

Husband—Y ou're spending a great deal 
of money on Christmas presents, and, to 
my mind, with very poor judgment. My 
idea of such a gift is that it should be use- 
ful and at the same time suggestive of 
some duty. 

Wife—All right; I'll get you a snow 
shovel!— Detroit Free Press. 


THE GLOBE 


TORONTO, CANADA. 








The Leading Newspaper of the 
Dominion. 


THE DAILY..... 


—Has over 12,000 more regular circulation 
—every day than it had in 1897, and nearly 
—4,000 more than one year ago. 
IT GROWS BECAUSE IT PLEASES. 
IT HAS ALL THE NEWS 
EVERY DAY. 


The Saturday Illustrated.... 


With its 24 or 28 pages every Saturday, its il- 
lustrated supplement its many special] features— 
Short Stories and Sketchy Articles—besides hav- 
ing the current news of the day, has become a 
strong rival to the best monthly magazines. 


IT IS CANADA'S 
GREATEST NEWSPAPER. 
You can have THE GLOBE ove day and the 


SATURDAY ILLUSTRATED for about the same price 
as you have to pay for many of the smaller dailies. 


The WEEKLY GLOBE.... 


Has had severa) new features added, has all 
the news of the week in concise form, and keeps 
its readers in close touch with every part of the 
world, and more especially our own country. 


Subscription rates and full particulars can be 
had at the office of this paper, any newsdealer or 
postmaster, or send direct to 

THE GLOBE, 
TORONTO, Canada. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


F Carl Faelten, Director. 
AMODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 














From Letters to MR. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PauR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
ress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—__aemm. 


488 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwTon, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PgENnN. Opened gth month, 4th, as i Thirty 

minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. 

of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, 

ing to Classical sagacering, Scientific and Literary 

s. Healthful location, extensive groan. 

buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For full particulars address CHARLES Dp 

GARMO., Ph. D. President. 
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Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 








OLD GLORY SERIES. 
Or the War For- 

Under Dewey at Manila, Dr the vat or 
way By EpWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of rry Russell and his fortunes, resulti 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
s the first to show what a boy would find ona 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 

A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 

ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 

and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By SOPHIE MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, }} Awe 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1" "ew styles. 


New dies in gold 
and color. Price Reduced. By SorHiEz ¥. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Six Young Hunters, {', Greyhound Club. 


By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of ‘Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERI 


Ss. 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 

Illustrated, $1.50. 

LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 
Seo- 


Stories of the American Revolution. See; 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, Illustrated, 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00, 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLEs F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 
top, boxed, $1.25 
By ABRAM ENG 


John Hancock, His Book, Py Ann sy yaa 


thor of ** Beneath Old Rooftrees,” ‘“ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

» By HAWAII’8 QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UOKALAMI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. ; 

A Story of the Pauline Era 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8. Evvis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


° For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For tare Ae 
supplement to “ The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUOK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


By EVERETT 
T. TOMLI™- 
BON, 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a per regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he bas subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 31st annual convention of the N. A. 
W. S. A. will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 27 to May 4 inclusive, 1899. 

Our national life has reached a crisis as 
vital as that of the Revolution, or the era of 
Reconstruction. The United States is enter- 
ing upon an unprecedented expansion of its 
territory. This Association has especial 
reason to interest itself in the policy to be 
adopted. Legislative action of the next few 
years will determine questions most mo- 
mentous to millions of women—both to the 
women of our new possessions, whose inter- 
ests will be involved in the good or bad ad- 
ministration of these territories; and to the 
women of the United States, whose sons 
will be brought into intimate connection 
with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines, as soldiers, traders, and administra- 
tors, and thus their health, morals, and 
business interests will be affected for good 
or evil. 

We appeal to all patriotic citizens to unite 
with us in the effort to secure for the women 
of this nation the ballot—the only effective 
means of making their will felt in public 
affairs which so vitally concern them. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Anna H. Suaw, Vice Pres. 
RacHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Harriet Tayior Upton, Treas. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, 

Chairman Org. Com. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 








A reduction of a fare and one-third, on 
the certificate plan has been secured for the 
friends, delegates, and visitors in attend- 
ance upon the meetings of the National 
Council of Women to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Feb. 11 to 19. Friends must be 
sure, when purchasing the going ticket, to 
request a certiticate stating that full fare has 
been paid. After this has been properly 
signed, the holder can purchase a return 
ticket for one-third the amount paid for the 
going ticket. These rates are good from 
Feb. 8 to 22 inclusive. 

Among the subjects to be presented at 
the Council are the following: Suffrage; 
Christianity as Related to Sociology; Meth- 
ods of Missionary Work in the South; Good 
Citizenship; Status and Condition of the 
Women of Hawaii; Child Culture and 
Training; The Care of Defective and De- 
pendent Children; Is Expansion for the 
Best Good of our Country? What Women 
Have Done in Fraternal Life Benefit Socie- 
ties; Equality a Patent Conservator of Hu- 
man Rights; Prison Reform in Behalf of 
Women Criminals; The Message of the Ma- 
donna; Woman’s Right of Choice; Possi- 
bilities of Women; Scientitic Invention by 
Women; Which is of the Greater Value to 
the Nation, the Brain or the Heart? Best 
Means of Ante-Natal Improvement of the 
Human Race; Compare the Contemporary 
Church and its Standards with the Church 
in the days of Christ and the Apostles; Is 
the Church Universal a Help ora Hindrance 
to the Development of Womanhood? The 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil; 
Wages from the Bible Standpoint; Abbesses 
and their Value to the History of Religion; 
St. Hilda, Mother of the English Language. 


——  —— -—__ — 


CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

The National Congress of Mothers will 
hold its third annual meeting in the First 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 

The congress will open on Tuesday, 
Feb. 14, with addresses of welcome from 
Mrs. ‘Theodore W. Birney, president, and 
from President Whitman, of Columbian 
University. ‘The response will be by Dr. 
Mary Green, president of the Household 
Economic Association, 

Mr. Lawrence Hunt, former president 
of the George Junior Republic, is expected 
to speak on “The Duty of the State in 
Training Children for Citizenship.’’ Tues- 
day evening the president and officers of 
the congress will hold a reception in the 
parlor of The Cairo. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to 
reports of the work of the year. Wednes- 
day, at 2.30, ‘‘Parental Duty in Educa- 
tion”’ will be the subject of an address by 
Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, honorary vice- 
president of the congress, and a promi- 
nent member of the Philadelphia board 
of education. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Worcester, Mass., will speak Wednesday 
evening on ‘‘Adolescence.”’ 

Thursday morning will be devoted to 
business and the election of officers. 
Thursday afternoon Dr. L. Emmett Holt, 
of New York, will speak on “The Physical 
Care of Children,” and Rev. Hastings H. 
Hart, superintendent of the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society, on “En- 
vironment versus Heredity.” ‘‘The Su- 
preme Peril of Modern Civilization” will 
be the subject of Dr. Josiah Strong, presi- 
dent of the League for Social Service, 
New York, on Thursday evening, and he 
will be followed by Dr. William H. Tol- 
man, secretary of the League for Social 
Service, New York, who will give an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘Industry Idealized; or, 
Studies in a Labor Institute.’’ 








Friday morning, Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
of the Boston Training School for Kinder- 
garten, will speak on ‘‘Froebel’s Text-Book 
for Mothers.”’ Friday afternoon, ‘Civics 
in Education” will be treated by Mrs. 
Thomas Kirkbride, of the Civic Club of 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. Herman H. Birney, 
a leader in university extension work, 
wi!l speak on ‘Literature for Children.” 
Prof. Mary Roberts Smith, of Leland Stan- 
ford University, will speak Friday even- 
ing on ‘Does the Curriculum of Schools 
and Colleges Fit Young Men and Women 
for the Duties of Life?’ A lecture on 
“Religious Training of Children” will be 
delivered by the Rev. Charles Wood, Phila- 
de Iphia, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


Next Wednesday, at 10.30 A. M., in 
Room 240, State House, Boston, the Joint 
Committee on Election Laws will give a 
public hearing on the petitionsé or Muni- 
cipal and Presidential Suffrage for Women, 
As time is limited, and many desire to be 
heard, the hearing will begin promptly. 
The committee is as follows: 





SENATE. 


Charles H. Innes, Boston, S. W. George, 
Haverhill. T. W. Kennetick, Palmer. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


C. R. Saunders, Boston, H. R. Skinner, 
Watertown, H. W. Bresnahan, Boston, T. 
J. Dooling, Holyoke, J. H. Donovan, Boston, 
H. H. Newton, Everett, R. Howard, Fall 
River, E. H. Sprague, Quincy. 





WOMEN NOT OPPOSED TO SUFFRAGE. 

An eminent citizen writes me as fol- 
lows in response to an invitation to speak 
at the recent Annual Convention: 


I am not enthusiastic enough on the 
subject of female suffrage to attend 
your meeting. My attitude is a very 
simple one. It is not the question 
of giving the right of suffrage to 
women. They will take it whenever a 
respectable minority of them please to. 
Education on this line should be with the 
female sex and not with the male sex. 
The recent decisive vote of the women 
against the proposition indicates very 
clearly that the reason why woman suf- 
frage has not been adopted in this State is 
that the women do not want it. The sex 
are not in the habit of waiting the pleas- 
ure of men for anything they really wish 
for. This being my attitude, | must re- 
spectfully decline your invitation, partic- 
ularly as [ have a pressure of engagements 
during that week. 

Our friend is correct in regarding the 
indifference of women as one of the most 
serious difficulties in securing legislation. 
But the indifference and positive hostility 
of men is quite as much in our way. He 
is under a wrong impression, however, in 
regard to ‘‘a recent decisive vote of wom- 
en against it.’ No such vote has ever 
been given. 

The only expression ever had was on 
the sham referendum three years ago. (A 


sham referendum, because it referred 
nothing.) On that occasion the women 
voted: 


For Suffrage 22,204 
Against ‘ 861 

In other words, the women voting in 
favor were to those voting against suffrage 
as 25 to 1. Less than one per cent. of the 
women of the State expressed themselves 
opposed, Yet the ‘‘man suffrage associa- 
tion”? spent thousands of dollars in an 
appeal to the women of the State to vote 
“No,” placarding the entire State with its 
appeal. 

With the men, on the other hand, the 
vote was: 

For Suffrage, 87,000 
Against * 187,000 

More than two to one opposed, so far as 
heard from. 

But here is the fact: The 187,000 men 
who voted ‘‘no”’ were less than one-third 
of the men of the State who had a legal 
right to vote on the question. In other 
words, more than two-thirds of the legal 
voters either did not vote at all, or voted 
in favor of suffrage. 

On the other hand, only 861 women in 
the entire State cared enough to take the 
trouble to register and vote against suf- 
frage, while the women who did care were 
25 to 1 in its favor. 

The fact is, most women and most men 
are not opposed, but simply indifferent; 
aud a larger proportion of men than of 
women are opposed, although most men 
are also indifferent. 

That the attitude of women is not one 
of opposition is shown by the fact that in 
several of the States where women have 
had full suffrage, a larger proportion of 
women than of men habitually vote. This 
has been true of Wyoming for thirty 
years, ever since they first voted in 1869; 
also of Colorado, ever since women first 
voted, five years ago; and also of 
Idaho for the past two years. The same 
would be true of Massachusetts if women 
were enabled to vote, as men vote, on a 
clearly defined political issue,—say in a 
presidential election;—a larger proportion 
of women than of men would vote, while 
the men would vote more generally than 
ever before. The small school suffrage 
vote cast by women proves nothing, be- 





cause there is-‘no issue except in Boston. 
And in Boston enough women have voted 
every year for the past ten years to vastly 
improve the character of the school board. 
Witness the contrast between the School 
Board and the City Council, which is 
wholly due to the influence of from 5,000 
to 10,000 women, who annually register 
and vote under circumstances which 
would not bring out 500 men to vote for 
school committee only. 

The indifference of women can never be 
overcome until they have a recognized 
right and duty, as in the case of men. The 
negroes never asked for the ballot, but 
they all vote when they can. The poor 
white men North and South in Jefferson’s 
day never asked to vote, but they have 
voted ever since, more generally than do 
the rich men. 

Our cities have corrupt governments. 
No permanent reform is possible without 
a reform in the voting constituency. To 
exclude any class of men now voting is 
impossible. No change for the better is 
possible but by the addition of women. 

H. B. B. 





LEGAL OUTRAGE ON A NEW YORK WOMAN. 
The N. Y. Times, of Jan. 18, makes the 
following extraordinary statement: 


Policeman Sauer, of the Eldridge Street 
Station, while in citizens’ attire Monday 
night, arrested Mrs. Mary Nolan, twenty- 
four years old, of 210 Forsyth Street, who, 
he alleged, spoke to him two doors away 
from her home, The woman protested 
that the charge was false, when she was 
arraigned before Magistrate Mott in the 
Essex Market Court yesterday. 

The woman’s respectable appearance 
had enlisted the sympathy of Lawyer 
Pearlman, who volunteered to appear for 
her. She told him that she was visitinga 
friend at 199 Forsyth Street, Monday 
night, and that on her way home the 
policeman stopped her and passed a re- 
mark, ‘She said that, being hard of hear- 
ing, she did not hear what he said. 
Finally the policeman shouted at her, 
“Captain Chapman wants to see you,”’ and 
he took her to the station house. 

The policeman said that the woman 
stopped him, and when she made known 
her purpose he placed her under arrest. 
He said that she was a stranger to him. 

Lawyer Pearlman requested a short ad- 
journment for the purpose of producing 
witnesses to prove that the woman bore 
an excellent character. The request was 
granted. Ten minutes later Magistrate 
Mott called the case again. 

‘*My witnesses are not yet here,” said 
the lawyer. ‘I’ve sent for them.”’ 

“*T don’t care if you bring a million wit- 
nesses as to her character,”’ said Magis- 
trate Mott. “I will take the word of the 
officer against all of them.”’ 

The lawyer protested. ‘Give mea few 
minutes more time,’ he begged. ‘The 
witnesses may be on the way now, and 
may perhaps be the means of saving an 
innocent woman from prison.”’ 

“The case is closed,’ coldly replied 
Magistrate Mott, ‘‘tand the woman is fined 
$10 


Mrs. Nolan did not hear the sentence 
imposed, and knew that she had been ad- 
judged guilty only when a _ policeman 
seized her by the shoulder and hustled 
her into prison. 

A few moments later her witnesses 
arrived. Among them were tenants of 
her house and business men in the vicinity 
where she lives. All declared that they 
had yet to hear a word of reprgach against 
her. Mrs. Nolan has two children. Her 
husband works in a sugar refinery in 
Brooklyn. Her fine was not paid, and 
unless it is, she will be compelled to pass 
the ten days in the Workhouse. 

The Times has interviewed many law- 
yers and judges in regard to this matter, 
and many have expressed strong disap- 
proval. If the facts are as stated, Magis- 
trate Mott should be promptly removed 
for gross abuse of power, and the woman 
should recover damages for illegal im- 
prisonment. Let New York suffragists 
investigate the matter. H. B. B. 





——_- 


THE WOMEN’S VOTE IN FRANCE. 





The light vote of women in France at 
the recent election for judges of the tri- 
bunals of commerce was at once seized 
upon as an argument against equal suf- 
frage in the United States. The election 
returns for Paris are now at hand. They 
show that the vote was light among both 
men and women, but that the vote of the 
women was more than twice as large, in 
proportion to their numbers, as the vote 
of the men. 

The total number of persons in Paris 
whose names are on the register as quali- 
fied to vote for judges of the tribunals of 
commerce, taking men and women to- 
gether, is 50,188. Of the whole number 
14 per cent. voted. But of the women 
entitled to vote, 33 per cent. voted. 

The numbers varied greatly in different 
arrondissements. In one, great dissatisfac- 
tion was caused by the officials making 
difficulties and delays in registering the 
women. In the Mairie de l’ Observatoire, 
where there is a large population of laun- 
dresses, many carry on their business 
under their husbands’ names, and the offi- 
cials found much difficulty in knowing 
who were qualified. The women voted 
most numerously in the mairies of the 
Halles and of the Louvre. At the latter, 





the presiding officer remarked that the 
women voted as if they had been doing it 
all their lives. 

At each mairie, besides the presiding 
officer, who is either the mayor or his del- 
egate, four assessors are chosen from 
amongst the voters, the two oldest and 
two youngest present when the office is 
opened, and at Fontainebleau the arrange- 
ment resulted in four women being the 
assessors. 

In Rouen, where Joan of Arc was burned, 
a number of women cast their votes, It 
shows the march of time. A. 8. B. 





,THE N. Y. SUN’S NEW DEPARTURE. 

The department conducted by Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper in the N. Y. Sun is attracting 
well-merited attention, and paragraphs 
from it have been widely copied in the 
press of other cities. Itis not easy to over- 
estimate the benefit of having current 
events ably treated every week from the 
equal rights standpoint in one of the 
great metropolitan dailies. 

The New York ‘‘Antis” have also start- 
ed a column in the Sun, and are running 
it on the same page with Mrs. Harper’s. 
This will almost double the value of Mrs. 
Harper’s department to the equal suffrage 
cause, not only by attracting more read- 
ers, but also and especially by giving the 
public a chance to compare the relative 
weight of the arguments, A discussion 
always arouses more public interest than 
the presentation of only one side. ‘You 
cannot make a clash of cymbals with only 
one cymbal.’’ And in discussion an 
“Anti”? has no chance whatever with a 
well-equipped suffragist; not for lack of 
ability, but for sheer lack of ammunition. 
As Secretary of the Navy Long has truly 
said, there are no arguments on that side. 
The oftener the objections that do duty 
as arguments are brought out and held up 
to the light, the more apparent their flim- 
siness becomes. It is a cause for rejoicing 
that the “‘Antis’’ are going to give their 
reasons in a widely circulated newspaper, 
and it is one of the good results of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s message. Mrs. Helen 
Kendrick Johnson, who contributes the 
“Anti” article to last Sunday’s Sun, begins 
it by saying: 

Governor Roosevelt in his message has 
so far expressed himself favorable to fur- 
ther experiment in the extension of suf- 
frage to woman as to make it imperative 
for those who oppose that further exten- 
sion to set forth their reasons. 

The oftener they set them forth, the 
better it will be for equal rights. 

A. 8. B. 





PATIENCE WITH THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The JouRNAL having opened its col- 
umns to the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence, some diversity of views may 
well be expressed through its pages. 

Surely it should be recognized that the 
course to be pursued by the Administra- 
tion is not as simple and obvious as some 
would suppose. It is beset with diffi- 
culties, and weighted with great respon- 
sibilities. 

Through singular and unexpected cir- 
cumstances, we have been invested with a 
certain dezree of power in the Philippine 
Islands, which cannot be rightfully laid 
down without exceeding caution. 

Some articles that have been contributed 
to the JOURNAL seem to assume: 

1. That the Filipinos are a brave and 
united nation, that has driven out the 
Spaniards, and has deserved and attained 
to freedom, 

2. That the Filipinos are ready for and 
capable of self-government, if the United 
States does not interfere to oppress them. 

3. That Aguinaldo is their fairly chosen 
representative. 

4. That the government he is striving to 
establish will be a beneficial one, founded 
on democratic principles. 

Now these points should not be taken 
for granted too hastily. 

1. Let it be said that it is not the 
Filipinos who have driven out the Span- 
iards. It is our Administration that has 
done it, or will do it, if not hindered by 
opposition to the Peace Treaty. The Fil- 
ipinos unaided were unable to accomplish 
any such result, neither could they secure 
their independence, if attained, without 
our help. Suppose we just sailed away 
and left them, what, for instance, would 
prevent an alliance between Spain and 
Germany for the division and control of 
the islands? It is the firm hand of the 
United States held over them that alone 
protects them from being swooped down 
upon by ambitious nations. 

2. The population of the Philippines is 
not a homogeneous whole. On some por- 
tions of the sea coast there is a population 
of considerable intelligence and education, 
but this is but a narrow strip. In the 
interior there are various tribes, speaking 
sometimes different languages, and in- 
clined to mutual warfare, often of a bar- 
barous character. 

38. How far Aguinaldo represents the 
more civilized portion remains to be 





ascertained. He has shown, as yet, no 
sufficient credentials, and assuredly any 
government that he might institute would 
be an autocratic one. It is doubtful how 
far, indeed, the ignorant and disunited 
tribes in the interior could be governed in 
any other way, and it may be that their 
ultimate freedom could be better secured 
by our maintaining authority over them, 
By recognizing Aguinaldo, we should de- 
liver these tribes helplessly over to him. 

The Administration, therefore, has diffi- 
cult problems and heavy responsibilities, 
and our good President is anxiously en- 
deavoring to solve those problems, and to 
secure a rightful outcome from those re- 
sponsibilities. For this purpose he is 
sending a commission to ascertain the true 
condition and the wishes of the Filipinos 
as a whole, and how far they can be 
trusted to institute a wise and humane 
government. 

In order to apply our immortal princi- 
p-es, there must be a certain degree of 
civilization and education. Could it be 
supposed, for instance, that the pirates 
and cannibals of New Guinea, who have 
just captured, tortured, and devoured a 
boat load of shipwrecked mariners, are 
ready for representative government? If 
Germany or any other civilized nation 
should take possession of that island and 
govern those brutes in an autocratic 
fashion, introducing among them the first 
germs of civilization and humanity, it 
would surely be a benefit, and we should 
not desire that the pirates and cannibals 
should be consulted as to the laws by 
which they should be governed. 

That any of the Philippine Islands are 
at so low a stage as these, we have no rea- 
son to suppose, but the stage at which 
they have arrived should be carefully 
ascertained before wholly investing them 
with the powers of self-government. 

Our Administration has, indeed, a diffi- 
cult task, but we have a good President at 
its head trying to do his best. And it is 
to be remembered that, though it is ours 
to criticise and suggest, it is on the Ad- 
ministration that the necessity rests for 
decisive steps, and at this juncture a little 
generous trust in the rectitude of that 
Administration would not come amiss. 

8. KE. B. 

1706 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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A CALL FOR HELP. 

Miss Mary Vibbert of this city has re- 
cently published a little book, entitled 
“Gems.”’ It is a charming compilation 
of remarkable thoughts and sayings, 
culled from all literatures. The selections 
have been made with excellent taste and 
judgment, and one is quite as much im- 
pressed with the variety of the authors 
quoted, as with the brilliance and philoso- 
phy of the brief paragraphs. The book 
was highly commended by the press, and 
had a very good sale at Christmas. A 
considerable number of books still remain 
unsold, and these Miss Vibbert proposes 
to devote to a philanthropic purpose. 

In the course of her work she came 
across sO many poor, struggling girls, that 
her heart went out to them, and she hired 
a small tenement, and with a little help 
from friends, started a temporary lodging 








house for homeless girls, which she is try- 


ing to maintain. She wishes to furnish it 
more comfortably, and can do so, if she 
can find a market for her remaining unsold 
books. She appeals to the public for 
patronage. Rev. Dr. Perin, of the Every 
Day Church, of which Miss Vibbert is a 
member, endorses her as thoroughly 
worthy aud sincere, I have known her 
for over thirty years, and know only good 
of her. 

Those who are moved to help her can do 
so by sending her, through the mail, the 
sum of 80 cents, for which she will return 
them a copy of “Gems,’’ post-paid. Iler 
address is Miss Mary Vibbert, Care of the 
Every Day Church, 397 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston. We hope she may receive orders 
for a large number of books, because it 
will mean so much to her, and to many 
others. Mary A, LIVERMORE. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, principal of 
the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain, sailed from Boston, Feb. 1, by the 
steamer New England, to make arrange- 
ments for moving the institute to Madrid. 
She was accompanied by Miss Eaton, a 
daughter of President Eaton of Beloit 
College, Wis., and Miss Martha Hopkins, 
a daughter of Colonel Charles A. Hop- 
kins, of Brookline, Mass. Their state- 
rooms were filled with flowers, and Miss 
Anna Gordon was among the crowd of 
friends who saw them off. 


Wilson College for Women, at Chambers- 
burg, Pa., has been presented with a fine 
bell for the college tower by Col. Clinton 
Meneely, of Troy, who commanded some 
New York troops there at the time of the 
burning of the town by McCausland in 
1864. Col. Meneely gives the unusual rea- 
son for his present that a favorite horse, 
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which was wounded at Gettysburg, was 
again wounded at Chambersburg, and the 
college bell is a memorial to the animal. 
A memorial bell, in honor of the same 
horse, was given by him to Gettysburg 
College some years ago. 


ities 


THE KISSING OF HOBSON. 





Mrs. Lida Calvert Ovenchain, of Bowling 
Green, Ky., writes: 

I know that space in the JOURNAL is 
valuable, but do insert a little paragraph 
to clear me of inaccuracy and carelessness 
in the Kansas matter. I was unable to 
find this clipping when I wrote my expla- 
nation and apology, and as my Kansas sis 
ters were so emphatic in their denials, I 
had to conclude that my memory had 
played me false. But a few days ago I 
found this article, clipped from the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal, and I present it to 
show how many grains of salt we ought 
to take with our daily newspaper. With 
such mendacious telegrams as these widely 
circulated by our leading papers, Mrs. 
Howe's recent toast—‘*The press of our 
country; God keep it for us pure and 
wise and uncorrupted !’’—reads rather like 
a sarcasm. 

The clipping from the Courier Journal 
purports to be a special telegram from 
Topeka, Kan. It begins: 


Lieutenant Richmond Pearson Hobson 
is to-day the most thoroughly kissed man 
in America, After kissing 417 women in 
Kansas City last evening, he resumed this 
morning his journey to San Francisco. 
His trip across Kansas was one continuous 
kissing bee. Reports received in Topeka 
to-night indicate that he kissed more than 
seven hundred Kansas girls and women 
to-day, and the number may reach a thou- 
sand. At Topeka, where the train waited 
twenty minutes for dinner, at least five 
hundred women were in the crowd, 


More than a column is devoted to a 
detailed description of Hobson’s alleged 
kissing experiences in Topeka, and to an 
imaginary conversation with him upon 
the subject by the reporter, all made out 
of the whole cloth. 

Lieutenant Hobson is well known to be 
a good deal of a Puritan, and he has been 
considerably annoyed by the wild and ex- 
aggerated reports spread by the yellow 
journals about his kissirg exploits. ‘The 
best comment we have seen on the matter 
is that of the Chicago Unity, which says: 


Whatever passing breach of taste may 
have been committed by Lieutenant Hob- 
son and his saluting admirers, the vul- 
garity has been chiefly confined to the 
coarse way in which it has been handled 
by the press, secular and religious, Feel- 
ing may be too exuberant and enthusiasm 
may need to be curbed, but the cold- 
blooded sneers and the gross caricatures 
are impure. Hobson is still a hero, and 
the enthusiastic appreciation of the Amer- 
ican women of the daring act is not mis- 
placed. If their expression of the same 
was touched with orientalism, or even 
continental demonstration hardly becom. 
ing to the reserve of American society, it 
was only a violation of good form and not 
of good morals. Let the first shame be 
visited upon the newspapers, which have 
shown that to the impure nothing is pure. 
At least, it is the part of chivalry as well 
as of ethics to remember the motto of the 
crown of England, ‘‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” 





>< 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT. 


The following proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the National Ameri. 
can Woman Suffrage Association will 
come up to be acted upon at the annual 
Convention in Grand Rapids, April 27- 
May 4, 1809: 

To amend Art. 5 by striking out the 
words “Chairman of the Organization 
Committee,” and adding **Chairmen of all 
Standing Committees,” so that it will 
read: 

The general officers, namely, the presi- 
dent, vice-president at large, recording 
and corresponding secretaries, treasurer, 
and two auditors, with the honorary 
president and all chairmen of standing 
committees shall constitute a business 
committee to supervise the general inter- 
ests of the work in the interim of the 
annual meetings, etc., etc. 


-_-- 








IN MEMORIAM. 

Henry M. WELLINGTON, a Boston mer- 
chant who has always stood for anti- 
slavery and woman suffrage, has passed 
away, aged eighty-five. He is one of the 
last of a noble band of Boston men emi- 
nent in the business world, who were 
ardent advocates of moral and political 
reform. His devoted wife, who survives 
him, had been for many years afriend and 
active co-worker of Lucy Stone, At the 
funeral, Jan. 23, William Lloyd Garrison 
made the following appreciative remarks: 


I come to pay a brief tribute to the dear 
friend whose deliverance was merciful, 
and whose memory will be cherished. 
His was a long life, useful and valued, not 
without many trials and bereavements, 
but balanced with many blessings and 
joys. 

A country lad, one of many children, 
born and bred in the historic town of 


Lexington, going thence in boyhood to 
make his way in the great neighboring 
city, eventually to rank among its most 








honorable merchants, Mr. Wellington 
illustrated the viitues of self-denial, un- 
remitting industry, and excellent judg- 
ment. 

More than that, he was born into an 
anti-slavery family, hospitable to retorma- 
tory ideas, and in the days of ‘‘the great 
adversity’? he took a manly and cour- 
ageous part. He was with and of the 
abolitionists, sustaining them by word 
and deed, when to take such a stand im- 
plied popular reproach and mercantile 
disapproval. He sbared the friendship 
and esteem of Garrison and Phillips in 
his home, where Parker Pillsbury was 
always a welcome guest. 

When Boston was in subjection to the 
South, and fugitive slaves sought shelter 
among her people, his hand was extended 
to help them, and he shared in the coun- 
sels of the famous Vigilance Committee. 
He was at one with his indefatigable sis- 
ters, who, full of zeal and work, were 
never absent from the anti-slavery bazars, 
and with his brothers were united in the 
service of the struggling cause, Theodore 
Parker, his fellow townsman, had no more 
devoted friend and supporter in the un- 
popular days than Mr. Wellington, whose 
theological independence was as marked 
as his outspoken love of freedom. He was 
a straightforward man, of saving common 
sense, with aclear head, a keen business 
perception, and of decisive speech, It 
was impossible for him to conceal opin- 
ions, attempt evasions, or utter half- 
truths, because nature made him a fear- 
less as well as an honest man. Although 
inheriting longevity, our friend was rarely 
without physical discomfort, against which 
he battled with courage and philosophic 
patience. I once heard him respond to an 
aged friend who remarked that he never 
had an ill day in his life, ‘‘And I never 
had a well one!’ With such conditions 
his command of temper and cheerful dis- 
position were remarkable. Under his 
habitual gravity, which a stranger might 
mistake for austerity, his near and dear 
ones found only sweetness and affection. 

Good fortune made me for over twenty 
years his summer neighbor and companion. 
He was a founder and patriarch of the 
small colony on the lovely shore of the 
Cape, bound together by a common sym- 
pathy and aim. His counsel and advice 
were invaluable. He loved trees and flow- 
ers, his grounds and garden furnishing a 
perennial resource and happiness. He 
was tenacious of his friends, whom once 
approved, he grappled to his soul with 
hooks of steel. 

At an age when most men consider the 
time of active service ended, there came 
to him a business embarrassment which 
he met and surmounted in a way to in- 
crease respect for his sterling character. 
It was an episode illustrating courage, 
promptness, and consideration for others 
that his children may well be proud to 
recall, 

Mr. Wellington was a figure to be re- 
membered; handsome, dignified, and pic- 
turesque. His individuality commanded 
attention, and the passer-by distinguished 
him from the crowd. In a day of uniform- 
ity he was a refreshing exception. He 
did his own thinking, never submitting 
his convictions to church or party, but 
gravitating to fundamental principles by a 
law of being. His humanitarian sympa- 
thies were broad. The education of the 
freedmen, an honest civil service, the 
effort for sound money, and the right of 
women to political equality, were among 
the good causes that claimed him for a 
friend. 

Surrounded by his devoted wife and 
children, with all the care and attention 
love could suggest, the candle of our 
friend’s life burned slowly to the socket. 
But to those whose comfort he was, the 
light cannot go out. He had no appre- 
hension for the future and trusted the 
Eternal Goodness. 

The very gentlest of all human natures 

He joined a courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God’s crea- 
tures, 

With sturdy hate of wrong. 


Tender as woman, manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied 
That they who judged him by his strength 
or weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


And now he rests: his greatness and his 
sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife, 
And death has moulded into calm complete- 


ness 
The statue of his lifa. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, FEs. 1, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Both the bills advised by our State As- 
sociation, and approved by the Governor, 
have been introduced in the Legislature. 
One provides that taxpaying women may 
vote on all questions of bonding towns for 
public improvement; the other for the 
representation of women on all Boards of 
Education. A hearing has been asked on 
the Education Bill, which will probably 
take place next week. All friends of our 
cause in the State must regret to hear of 
the severe illness of the Speaker, 
Hon. S. Fred Nixon of Chautauqua, 
who has been so long a most val- 
uable advocate. He was taken ill in Al- 
bany, and made the journey to his home 
when too weak. At last accounts he 
is threatened with pneumonia, All our 
co-workers must hope for his speedy re- 
storation to his usual vigorous health. A 
man of strong physique,in the early prime 
of life, there is every reason to expect it. 
Meantime, our friend Mr. Otto Kelsey of 
Chenango is temporary chairman of the 
Assembly, so we still have a representa- 
tive in that high position. Both branches 








of the Legislature have passed resolutions 
thanking Miss Helen Gould and Miss Mar- 
garet W. Chanler for their services dur- 
ing the late war. How odd it seems that 
women should be admitted to have per- 
formed the highest duties to the State, 
and to be worthy of public thanks, while 
held unworthy to help elect even the 
humblest officers of the Government! 

Another object-lesson on the need of the 
ballot as a protection in the power to earn 
an honest livelihood, has just been given 
in this city. For 20 years Mrs. Sarah Titus 
has held the position of draw-tender on the 
bridge over the Bronx at Westchester 
Avenue. She is past 60, but has muscles 
of iron, despite her white hair. She has 
drawn a salary of $25 a month, and there 
has never been the smallest complaint of 
incompetency in her arduous duties, so 
that she has held her position during 
many administrations, There was no 
suggestion of failing powers or hint of 
any need of rest, but her place was sud- 
denly given toa man. When this person 
appeared, to demand the key to the draw, 
she so belabored him that any doubts as 
to her physical ability must have been in- 
stantly dispelled. Of course, he returned 
the next day with police support, and the 
poor woman, having no political influence, 
was speedily ousted, to face an old age of 
poverty and want. lt is significant that 
the head-line of the article giving these 
facts stated that the woman was ‘Turned 
out to make room for a voter.”’ 

Many friends of our cause in the State 
will unite in regretting the recent death 
of Col. George P. Webster. He had been 
aman of great activity during a long life, 
having had an honorable military record 
in the Civil War, and several important 
positions under the government. He was 
a member of the Legislature during four 
terms, and was one of our warmest and 
most efficient champions. It was he who 
brought about the passage of the law giv- 
ing to the married woman the right to 
make a will, without the knowledge or 
consent of her husband, and, best of all, 
we owe to him the act which made the 
mother and the father joint guardians of 
the minor offspring, and forever abolished 
the cruel law which so long disgraced our 
statute books, giving to the father alone 
the sole power over the custody and tui- 
tion of the children. His was an honora- 
ble and useful career, and his memory 
should be held in grateful remembrance 
by the women of our State. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Woman Suffrage Hearing, 10.30 A. M., 
Wednesday, Feb. 8. Room 240, 

“The Value of a Vote,”’ reprinted in an- 
other column, is taken from a leaflet of 
the New York League for a Social Service- 


The Arkansas Senate has passed a bill 
relieving husbands of responsibility for 
ante-nuptial debts of wives. The ques- 
tion has long been a mooted one in the 
courts, and the Supreme Court recently 
held the husband responsible. 


Royal wedding cakes are never sent 
out until they have matured at least six 
months. The actual baking lasts from 
five to seven hours. So great is the de- 
mand for cake on the occasion of a royal 
wedding, that the makers have always a 
stock of more than 2,000 pounds in the 
seasoning room, 

It is not often that an officer gets pro- 
moted twice at once, but that seems to be 
the good fortune of Governor Roosevelt. 
For gallantry in battle at Las Guasimas 
he will receive the brevet rank of colonel, 
and for gallantry in battle at Santiago, he 
will become a _ brigadier-general. And 
still he’ll be Teddy.—Boston Herald. 


Mrs. French, wife of Lieut. G. E. 
French, has sailed with her husband for 
the Philippines. Before her departure 
she was presented by the men of Com- 
pany D, 4th U.S. Infantry, with a beauti- 
fui silver tea set of eight pieces, an en- 
graved company roster, and a set of 
resolutions expressing their gratitude for 
Mrs. French’s many acts of kindness to 
them in the hospital and camp since their 
return from Cuba. 


Miss Mary Luzetta McRoberts is the 
first and only postmistress in Greater 
New York. On Feb. 1, she took charge 
of the post-office at Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island. The office does a business of $14- 
000 a year, is rated as second class, and 
pays a salary of $2,300. Miss McRoberts 
is the daughter of Hugh McRoberts, the 
Republican leader on Staten Island. She 
is twenty-five years old. For six years 
she has conducted her father’s extensive 
coal business, and since taking hold of it 
has so increased the profits that Mr. Mc- 
Roberts is content to leave his interests 
entirely in her hands. 

“An Object-Lesson in Practical Poli- 
tics’’ is given in the February Outlook. 
It contains photographs of the beautiful 
old Pennsylvania Capitol, burned down 
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two years ago, and of the wretched new 
Capitol, upon which half a million dollars 
has been spent. Of the new Capitol, Gov. 
Hastings says: “It is hardly fit for human 
habitation, much less for the official abode 
of the representatives of a great Common- 
wealth. There are scores of farmers’ 
barns in Pennsylvania more attractive 
than this building.” Could women have 
done worse than that? 


The name of Rev. A. J. Cardall, of 
South Boston, was accidentally omitted 
from the list of newly elected officers of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., in our col- 
umns last week. Dr. Cardall was chosen 
Superintendent of work among Universal- 
ists. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, amid her many 
cares, is interesting herself in getting up 
an entertainment for the benefit of the 
Armenian orphans, to be held in the old 
Public Library building on Saturday even- 
ing of next week. Mr. B. F. Keith, who 
has shown his interest in the Armenians 
generously in the past, will furnish most 
of the performers, and they will be as- 
sisted by amateurs of talent. Tickets, 25 
and 50 cents, may be had at the Woman's 
JOURNAL Office. 


The February announcement of the 
Chicago Political Equality League is a 
model for Suffrage Leagues throughout 
the country. Each month, in advance, a 
printed programme for every meeting of 
the month is mailed to every member. 
Thus, for Saturday, Feb. 4, a lecture by 
Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley on ‘Heroines 
of English Fiction,’’ was followed by a 
business meeting of members of the 
League to consider the subjects of Mar- 
ried Women in the Public School and the 
rule requiring teachers to live in the city. 
Next will follow a public meeting, with 
music, reports, and an address on the 
Educational Value of Suffrage, by Rev. 
Charles Caverno, D. D., with discussion 
and tea. At another meeting there will 
be lectures by Miss L. Blanche Fearing, 
on “The Laws of the Business World,” 
and others. Thus, a series of interesting 
subjects, announced in advance, ensures a 
full attendance for the month. 

The Coming Age, ‘‘a monthly maga- 
zine of constructive thought,’’ makes its 
first appearance Jan 1, 1809. Its editors 
are B. O. Flower, founder of The Arena, 
and Mrs. C. K. Reifsnider. Its leading 
article is ‘‘Municipal Progress,’’ by Hon. 
Josiah Quincey, Mayor of Boston, with a 
fine portrait. It contains valuable treatises 
on many topics, such as The Work of the 
Society for Psychical Research, A Visit 
to Count Tolstoi, Dreams and Visions, 
Health and Home, witb original fiction 
by Wm. Allen Dromgoole, and others, 
All who enjoyed The Arena under Mr. 
Flower’s management will rejoice at the 
establishment of a similar magazine on 
broader lines. Address The Coming Age 
Co., Copley Square, Boston. Price $2. 

The Hon. James Bryce, author of the 
“American Commonwealth,’ assumes 
that the United States has fairly em- 
barked on a career of imperialism, and 
warns us that “the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence are a species 
of baggage which the American people 
cannot carry with them into their tropical 
dominions.’’ Commenting on this, the 
Boston Post says: 

Mr. Bryce is right. We must send this 
‘*baggage”’ into storage. We must forget 
all about government by the consent of 
the governed, all about the equality of 
political rights, all about the rule of the 
majority, all about a suffrage based on 
intelligence instead of property, all about 
representation based on taxation. .. . 
But having stowed away our ‘“‘baggage”’ of 
republican principles, we may miss them 
sorely some day when our own liberties 
are in question. 

Mr. Bryce is accustomed to forget all 
about these principles when the right of 
women to representation is concerned, 
and so he may consistently sketch out for 
Hawaii a plan for enabling the ‘5,000 edu- 
cated and property holding Americans and 
Europeans” to rule the 75,000 native 
Hawaiians and the 50,000 Portuguese, 
Japanese, and Chinese. But it is surpris- 
ing to find so many persons professing to 
be scandalized at Mr. Bryce’s proposal to 
disregard the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in Hawaii, among 
those who have always scoffed at the 
application of the same principles in the 
case of women. So far as intelligence is 
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concerned, American women are certainly 
better qualified for self-government than 
the very mixed population of Hawaii, 
Whether on the ground of abstract right 
or of practical expediency, it would be 
hard to show that a male Mongolian has a 
better claim to the ballot than a civil- 
ized American woman. 





DANGER IN CALCIUM CARBIDE. 





Rules Governing Its Sale in New York, 
Liquetied Acetylene Gas Prohibited, 


Superintendent Murray, of the Bureau 
of Combustibles, has made regulations 
governing the transportation, storage, and 
sale of calcium carbide, which the firemen 
declare to be a source of danger in a burn- 
ing building, because when water reaches 
it acetylene gas is given off. A number of 
stores keep it for use in bicycle lamps. 
Hereafter, in transit or on storage, it must 
be inclosed in hermetically sealed iron re- 
ceptacles, marked ‘Dangerous, if not 
kept dry.”” No package may contain more 
than 100 pounds. It must be stored in 
isolated buildings that are fireproof and 
waterproof. No artificial light or heat 
will be permitted in the building where it 
is stored. Not more than twenty pounds, 
in bulk orin cartridges, may be kept in 
any store or factory, and this must be in 
a fireproof safe or vault above the street 
grade, and it must be kept six inches 
above the floor. 

The manufacture, transportation, stor- 
age, sale or use of liquefied acetylene is 
absolutely prohibited within the limits of 
this city.—N. Y. Sun. 
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I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
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be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
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HEREDITY. 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN. 





We pride ourselves, in weighing worth 
and merit, 

Too much on virtues that we but inherit. 

Some punctual grandsire makes us hate 
delay, 

And we are proud to keep our oath and day; 

But our ancestral follies and abuses 

We still indulge and make for them ex- 
cuses. 

Let him be proud—dared man be proud at 
all— 

Who stands where all his fathers used to 
fall, 

Holding their virtues fast and passing on 

Still higher good through his own victories 
won. 





A LAPP PRAYER. 


BY NORA HOPPER. 

The day beginning 

The holy seven 
We give great thanks to the King of Heaven; 
We who are sinned against, we who are 

sinning; 

We who grow weary in losing and winning 

The things of little worth; 
We that are strong, we that are very weak,’ 
Thy holy places seek, 

And lift unto Thy holy hills our earth— 
The day beginning 

The holy seven. 


Lord, who didst light the fixed stars in 
heaven 
And gave the marsh-fire to us for a fear, 
And bade the sun be beautiful and dear: 
We thank Thee for Thy giving, and the seven 
Days for our daily bread; 
We thank Thee for Thy wandering angels 
here 
And thy fixed stars o’erhead. ; 
We praise Thee for the strait path and the 
byway, 
We praise Thee for the thorns that fend 
the rose, 
We praise Thee for the weeds upon the 
highway, 
And for the lilies in the garden-close; 
We praise in our way who would praise in 
Thy way 
If like the stars we did not sing but shine, 
Nor in the growing daylight faint and 
dwine. 


We praise Thee, God, for all strong things 
that be: 

The glorious sea 

Filled full of creatures that Thy hand has 
made 

Fulfilled of joy, for no man made afraid, 

For oaks that lift their great arms to the sky, 

For oaks that fall beneath the axe and die: 

We praise Thee, God, for all weak things 
that go 

Thy loving eyes below; 

Cony and mouse and squirrel-folk that flee 

When none pursueth; every timid thing 

That opens wild eyes or lifts a frightened 
wing; 

We thank Thee for the willow-weed and 
mallow, 

As for the forest tree ; 

We praise Thee for the puddle, and the 

shallow 
Brooklet, as for the sea. 


Thou giv’st the reindeer moss; and in Thy 
keeping 
Are all the sands and snows; 
Thou seest the bird's fall and the gray wolf's 
leaping ; 
The wind’s way as it goes 
Is shaped by Thee; Thy hands the leaves 
are heaping 
When the nor’ wester blows. 
The hunter’s shouts, the tears of women’s 
weeping, 
Hast Thou not numbertd? 
And all the shadowy fears upon us creeping 
Thy breath has made! 
Even dreams that come to vex the heavy 
sleeping 
Of quick men, and the light sleep of the dead. 
For this and these, and all Thy ways and 
days, 
We give Thee praise. ; 
—Leisure Hour. 


TRANSFORMATION OF AN UNATTRACT. 
IVE WOMAN. 


BY ADELAIDE KEEN. 





She was heartsick and discouraged, 
weary in mind and body. She—who? A 
little woman with crimpy brown hair and 
clinging ways, but very dowdy and un- 
kempt in appearance. 

Her name is Miss Legion, and so we 
shall call her. No doubt you know her, 
and guess her heart’s history. Just the 
same as ever 80 many others; a summer 
flirtation, short and sweet—a dream which 
faded into the cold reality of winter. The 
man who admired her, danced with her, 
walked with her under the sun by day 
and the moon by night, was as far off as 
if she had never known him, And through 
it all she had behaved like a modest girl, 
which she was; and he, manlike, forgot 
her in a host of stylish and irresistibly 
pretty girls. 

Thanksgiving Day came, with its turkey 
and family reunion. She had no cause 
for thanksgiving, poor little Miss Legion, 
except a few sweet memories, of which no 
one could rob her. Christmas came with 
all its greetings and presents; no gift 
worth having for her. For what matters 
the whole world without love, especially 
when one has tasted the sweets of life? 





And Love, the crafty fellow, had flown 
away from her like a summer butterfly; 
had shaken his wings and waved his 
arrows as he fled away, laughing. These 
are the tricks he likes to play, and he 
finds plenty of tall ‘‘six-footers,”” bearded 
and strong as lions, to do his bidding. 

New Year's Day came, with plenty of 
calls, but none from him, who was miles 
away amusing himself, as the woman— 
the world over—sits and thinks, and 
wonders and weeps. 

“To-day,”’ said Miss Legion, examining 
the calendar, Jan. 2, “to-day I turn over a 
new leaf. 1am twenty-four; love is a 
serious thing, but Iam going to forget it 
for work; crush it out, stamp it out, oblit- 
erate and crowd it out. Iam going to be 
anew woman. That!’ she snapped her 
fingers, ‘that for him! I will conquer 
myself, and rule the world. I cannot 
bring him back by will power (haven't I 
tried it?) but I can compel my brain and 
hands to change circumstances—and he 
can go to anyone who wants him!” 

Miss Legion looked at her face in the 
glass, a strong light reflecting two gray 
eyes flashing blue fire, and a faint color 
shining in her pale cheeks. Anger, gen- 
uine emotion of any kind was becoming, 
when controlled. 

“Let me examine my stock in trade: 
Complexion, muddy and unpromising, 
but my skin elsewhere is white and fine; 
neck long, shoulders fair, but bony; 
figure slight; walk ungraceful, and hair 
good in color, but arranged in an old- 
fashioned and unbecoming way—easy to 
do up. Hands well-formed, but nails 
stubby and pale; lips full, but not red 
enough; teeth fair, and her eyes large, but 
dull in expression; eyebrows irregular, 
and lashes long, but not thick enough. 
Here we are, and no flattery; a very sad 
and haggard look over all; clothes good 
enough in material, but lacking individu- 
ality and style.”’ 

Miss Legion left no stone unturned to 
accomplish her end. Two faithful aids 
were at her right hand. Patience and 
Perseverance, these are the guides, the 
props of the long path which winds tor- 
tuously around the mount upon which 
Beauty sits enthroned, and, Venuswise, 
looks proudly down on the valley, where 
amorous swains and envious nymphs re- 
gard her with never-failing interest. 

**T will be mistress of myself,”’ said Miss 
Legion, with her chin perked up defi- 
antly, and her mouth resolute, ‘tand mis- 
tress of my own little world. Let me be 
advanced and obtain my rights. We are 
no longer in the dark ages. Science, art, 
nature—kindly as of old, but more clearly 
understood—are ready to assist those who 
wish to renew themselves and their lease 
of life and love—for love is life, and until 
a woman loves she does not begin to 
live.”’ 

Miss Legion’s home is in the city; she 
does not even have the advantage of the 
country air, but her two little feet learned 
to take her daily into the city for a long 
bracing walk. She used to lie in bed in 
the mornings, but she stopped that the 
first thing; she got up at seven and took 
a cold sponge, lasting ten minutes, in- 
cluding the vigorous dry rub. Then she 
exercised for fifteen minutes with light 
dumb-bells, performing every movement 
imaginable which would develop latent 
curves. She first went through the neck 
movement, then the arms, throwing, fenc- 
ing, sparring; then the hips and waist; 
then the knees and ankles. She read up 
about gymnastics in every available book 
in the library, and wrote out a course of 
training selected for especial use. Then 
she read several volumes on lotions and 
their chemical properties, and their effect 
in health and disease. She obtained these 
at the free library, availing herself of an 
opportunity hitherto neglected. In fact, 
she was astonished to find how much she 
had missed, how many sources of pleasure 
and help she had ignored. 

She found out just how much food she 
needed, of what kind and proportion. 
She soon knew that anything else was 
unnecessary and harmful, as it gave the 
digestive organs, already taxed too far, 
more work, and did not furnish the ele- 
ments of bone and muscle. 

For without a sound constitution as 
foundation, which ought to be laid in 
childhood, or rather before birth, in an- 
cestors strong and cleanly, it is impossible 
to have good health. A weakly constitu- 
tion is something to be remedied, not re- 
signed to as a visitation, or ignored as a 
disgrace, but bravely faced and conquered. 
All moral, mental, and spiritual health has 
its root in this animal health, and the 
sooner this fact is recognized, the sooner 
will the material obstacles to success be 
pushed away. 

Miss Legion began to find this truth 
very fascinating, for truth she sought for 
daily and hourly, however discouraged by 
seemingly fruitless efforts. She investi- 
gated the subject of baths, and at first 
went to extremes with the water cure, so 
enthusiastic was she, and so anxious to 
secure a rose-leaf skin at once, The 
whole family ridiculed this perpetual run 


ning of water, and laughed at her attempts 
to reform; but Miss Legion kept quiet 
about her hopes and failures, and soon ad- 
justed things moderately and regularly. 
She took a bath and rubbing each day; 
sometimes with hot water and scrubbing- 
brush at night, and always with cold 
water in the morning. She tried salt 
water and alcohol; also cologne-scented 
dips. Turkish baths she took about once 
a month, as often as she could afford. 

How did she manage it? She put all 
the money she had previously spent in 
tram-fares, candy, flowers, and matinee 
tickets into this scheme for health, and 
found it well invested. She did not buy 
even a bunch of violets; she put that 
money into perfumes for her bath, and 
said to herself, consolingly: ‘‘Never mind, 
I shall make some one buy me flowers 
next winter. When I am as sweet and 
fresh as a rose myself, I shall make some 
one give me roses,”’ 

She was sure of her success, every day 
of her training; she never wavered,though 
she made many mistakes, and progress 
was slow. She bought a pound of orris 
root, and a quart of bran, and a large box 
of almond meal. With two yards of 
cheese-cloth she made a dozen luxurious 
bags, each of which made a delightful 
bath. 

To be clean, healthy, strong, and well- 
groomed is the secret of success, and just 
how much time, money, and patience it 
takes, you must discover for yourself. 

One of the means used to purify and 
enrich the blood was long and deep 
breathing when out of doors. Drugs she 
left entirely alone; she pinned her faith 
to nature. Her sleeping-room and hed- 
covers were well sunned, and her under- 
wear as fresh and as frequently renewed 
as her means allowed. 

She aimed for perfect digestion and cir- 
culation, and gained wisdom by experi- 
ence. She was very careful about her 
diet, in spite of a teasing brother, incred- 
ulous sister, and parents anxious lest she 
should starve. She avoided the rich food 
of the family table, and confined herself 
to fruits, green vegetables, fish, eggs, and 
meat once a day. She ate bran bread, 
onions, spinach, and tomatoes in abun- 
dance—tomatoes are said to contain atro- 
pine, which brightens the eyes. She gave 
up hot biscuit, pies, cake, candy, pickles, 
salt fish, and all spiced sauces. Ice-cream 
she sometimes ate during summer, but 
sparingly. She gave her face a good 
scrubbing in hot water and soap every 
night at bedtime; this was washed off 
with cold water, and the skin rubbed 
gently with a pure cold cream which she 
made herself. She discovered that all 
cold creams (except a few expensive 
French ones) are made of lard or tallow, a 
cheap substitute for vegetable oils, and 
injurious to the skin, as they turn 
rancid. 

At first, under the new régime, Miss 
Legion’s complexion became less beauti- 
ful, it must be admitted, owing to the 
sudden stirring up of the blood caused by 
vigorous exercise and cold baths. Like 
the ladies of the court of the Georges, who 
feared to wash their faces because their 
bodies were neglected, Miss Legion’s com- 
plexion became more muddy and broken 
out, Gradually, however, it began to 
clear, for she had always enjoyed good 
health, and had nothing to keep her from 
being beautiful, except lasy and luxurious 
ancestors. 

Within six months she found a decided 
improvement. Her skin was clearer and 
her eyes brighter, and her whole body felt 
so invigorated that she actually looked 
about eighteen. She had always been 
young in heart and wise in head, and she 
had now the essentials of an attractive 
woman. She took up the study of dress, 
compared colors and forms, and educated 
her eye; lastly, she went regularly to a 
good hair-dresser, who massaged her scalp 
and taught her how to arrange her hair 
becomingly. 

The family, like the poet of old, gave 
her ‘‘no honor in her own country,” but 
they at last began to hear a great deal of 
curious and admiring conversation about 
the change in the patient and hard-work- 
ing little sister. It was a long, rough road 
to travel, every step up hill, but at the 
end of a year she stood on the heights and 
blissfully enjoyed her happiness, for, 
whatever the world may say, an attract- 
ive or unattractive appearance makes a 
wonderful difference to a sensitive person. 

By that time she had gladly forgotten 
the faithless one, whose behavior had 
stimulated her to improve herself, and an- 
other, better in every way, had met her 
and appreciated her. And, strange to 
tell, the first one met her one day when 
she was attended by her new lover, and, 
struck by surprise, and, perhaps, remorse, 
sought to renew old relations. Miss 
Legion, with wide-open eyes, passed him 
by, looking up to the one she knew she 
could trust, 

Her skin is now clear and fresh; her 
hair arranged to suit her face; her figure 
improved in grace and outlines, and her 





dress isin perfect taste. If you should 





meet her, she would tell you that success 
is worth every effort, however hard.— 
Dawn. 





THE VALUE UF A VOTE. 
A Study of New York City Government. 


“Close is no name for it,” said Mannis. 

“It’s going to figure down to a matter of 
single votes.” 

“Then we got to get the votes,” said 
Tully, savagely. ‘We got to; that’s all.”’ 

“Oh yes, that’s easy enough to say, but 
the treasury’s gone dry.”’ 

“And where are you going to find the 
votes when you get the money?” put in 
Mullins, reaching out for a book contain- 
ing a long list of names, the secret and 
highly prized district catalogue of voters 
of the Terence L. Caffery Club. 

It was two nights before election, and 
the club’s leading spirits had met in the 
rooms above Caffery’s saloon to con over 
the list recently revised by Mannis, who, 
as the leader's right-hand map, was sup- 
posed to know the political leaning and 
character of every voter in the district; 
and Mannis himself was, for the first time 
in his acute career, anxious about his 
principal’s chances; for many had seceded 
from the Organization in discontent with 
Caffery’s high-handed rule; the Reform 
people had been scattering the seeds of 
opposition in printed pamphlets and from 
truck ends, and the issue was blackly 
doubtful. Mullins scowled over the 
list. 

‘“*‘Wouldn’t give much for your chances 
of that Health Board job at this rate, 
Marty,’’ he remarked to Mannis. 

“What's the matter with doubling up 
on enough of the votes to pull us 
through?’ This was Tully’s suggestion. 

** Reformers!’’ replied Mannis, suc- 
cinctly; and he prefaced it with an adjec- 
tive of considerable fervor. 

“Run ’em out,”’ 

‘*Maybe you could hire Empy Galligan 
for the trick,’’ said Mullins, ‘‘He ought to 
know all about it.” 

This was in the nature of sarcasm, the 
gentleman named being at that- very time 
detained in Sing Sing, owing to a too- 
little-repressed enthusiasm in the matter 
of political persuasion at the last election. 
His methods were connected with brass 
knuckles, and his trial and conviction 
were a sad blow to the Organization, com- 
ing at a time when trade in votes was 
sadly interfered with by Reform activity. 
Therefore the mention of his name caused 
a feeling of gloom which was only in part 
dispelled by thearrival of Caffery himself. 
To his cheerful ‘‘What’s the good word, 
boys?”’ Mannis responded, half apologet- 
ically: . 

‘It’s a tight squeeze, Senator’ (the 
leader had once been a State Senator), ‘‘we 
need every man we can get.”’ 

“And more,’”’ amended Mullins, “‘if this 
list is right.” 

‘“‘No trimmers?”’ asked Caffery, looking 
at the ledger. ‘Why, yes; here’s a doubt- 
ful list of a dozen. What’s the matter 
with some of these?” 

“No cértainty about them,” explained 
Mannis. ‘“There ain’t a man on there that 
I could even guess at the price of, even if 
they’d sell out at all.” 

The leader whistled and read over the 
names: 


“Staley, McLoughlin, Burrows, Del- 
more, Krauch, Purdy—”’ 
‘Purdy?’ interrupted Tully. ‘‘Is that 


John Purdy, that lives over in Stein- 
heimer’s barracks?” 

*“That’s him,’”’ assented Mannis: “and I 
don’t believe he can be touched with 
money. He ain’t got savvy enough to be 
crooked,’’ he added with a sneer. ‘Be- 
sides, he works. Fellow that works don’t 
sell his vote,’ which was political wisdom 
born of expediency. 

“Well, I happen to know that he’s 
mighty hard up. Had a fever or some- 
thing, and been out of the shop for going 
ona month. Rent’sdue, too. That might 
make a diff; hey?” 

The others looked at Tully and then at 
each other, and the same hopeful expres- 
sion was on every face. 

“You go and see him right now, 
Marty,” Caffery bade Mannis. ‘Offer him 
five, and go to ten, if you haveto. That 
ought to fetch him, sure. Oh! And, 
Marty,” he added, as the younger man 
started away, ‘‘you better speak to Stein- 
heimer to touch him up onthe rent. Tell 
him it will be a good turn to the Organi- 
zation.” 

‘Guess I might as well cross this out,” 
said Tully, and he drew a line through 
No. 6 on the doubtful list, put down as: 

“John B. Purdy; voted with us last year. 
Gone over to opp. Hard man to touch. 
Probably won’t take money.”’ 

“‘He’s got to,’’ said Mullins, who had 
read the brief description aloud over 
Tully’s shoulder. ‘‘We’ve got him on the 
run. But what do you think of it!’ he 
added, indignantly, and reverted sadly to 
the days when ‘‘the Senator” was so sure 
of his own district that it wasn’t even 
necessary for him to be around to look 
after his own campaign. 





Il. 

John Purdy was in hard luck. Fairly 
sober and industrious, none too intelligent 
but a good workman, his place in the shop 
had brought in enough to support his 
wife and the little girl, and pay the rent 
in advance with a regularity unusual in 
the tenement. Then an illness had laid 
him by the heels, and the four weeks in 
that he was unfit to work he had sunk in 
a quagmire of debts. It was Mrs. Purdy’s 
first experience with bills that could not 
be paid, and it was a bitter one. Still, 
there were better times in prospect, for 
Purdy’s place in the shop was open to 
him as soon as he should be able to go 
back, which would be right after election, 
the doctor said: so if they could pull 
through just a few days longer all would 
be well. That was what Purdy kept 
assuring himself, but his wife knew that 
the end of their credit had come with 
butcher and grocer, and trembled as she 
remembered the reputation of Steinheimer 
for severity to delinquent tenants. These 
matters were under consideration when 
Mannis called. After giving Mrs. Purdy 
polite greeting the politician turned to 
Purdy. 

“You're going to vote with the Organ- 
ization, all right, John, I suppose?” 

“Why should 1? I’m sick of the Organ- 
ization,” said Purdy. ‘What did it ever 
do for me? And there’s plenty others of 
the same mind,” he added, significantly. 

“Oh, they’re kickers,’’ replied the other 
lightly. ‘‘You don't want to stand in 
with the gang. I wanted to have a word 
or two in private with you about that, if 
Mrs. Purdy will excuse us, ladies not 
being interested in politics.” 

**You won’t persuade John over,” said 
Mrs. Purdy, confidently. 

In the parlor Mannis came to business 
at once. 

“John, you’re hard up; I know that.” 

‘*Everybody knows it,” replied the 
other, bitterly. ‘‘My credit’s gone, already. 
They’re always down on a man when he’s 
broke. If I had afew dollars to carry me 
over!’’ 

**You’re a man of your word, Jvhn.”’ 
Mannis’s hand fell on Purdy’s shoulder. 
“Give me your hand that you’ll vote with 
us and it’s $5 in your pocket right now.” 

“Sell my vote?” said Purdy, slowly. 

‘‘Well,” said Mannis, impatiently, “lots 
of better men than you does it. You 
needn’t balk.’’ 

“Hold on, there, Mr. Mannis,” said 
Purdy. “They ain’t better men than I am, 
for I’m honest anyway. 

‘Honest!’ cried the politician. ‘So 
are they. Nobody ever knows, and if they 
did nobody ever cares. It’s come to be 
the regular thing, and folks don’t think 
anything of it.” 

‘Some folks mayn’t; I do,” said Purdy. 
‘*Think again, then. Don’t make a fool 
of yourself for a played-out principle. 
Take a little time over it and drop in at 
Caffery’s to-morrow night. You'll find 
me there waiting for you.” 

Before he went home that night Mannis 
had a talk with Steinheimer, the agent, as 
a result of which that acute business man 
called upon the Purdys next morning with 
a demand for half the overdue rent. 

“Or else move,”’ was his alternative. 

' That brought Mannis’s offer back to 
Purdy’s mind very forcibly—as it was 
meant to do, though he had no suspicion 
of that. ‘The end of it was that he went 
to Caffery’s, firmly resolved not to accept 
Mannis’s offer; still he went. 

‘Hello, John,” was the politician’s 
greeting, ‘‘so you’re going to be sensible, 
are you? Well, that’s right. Come into 
the back room and we'll talk it over, with 
a drink to help us.” 

An hour later Purdy walked out of the 
saloon, none too steadily, having sold the 








Your friends may smile 

But that tired feeling 

Means danger. It 
Indicates impoverished 


And impure blood. 
This condition may 


Lead to serious illness. 
It should be promptly 
Overcome by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which purifies and 
Enriches the blood, 
Strengthens the nerves, 
Tones the stomach, 
Creates an appetite, 
And builds up, 
Energizes and vitalizes 
The whole system. 
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chief right of American citizenship for 
the sum of $8. 

“Cheap enough,” said Senator Caffery, 
when he heard of the deal; ‘‘my last man 
cost me $15.” 

Late on the evening of election an up- 
roarious Mannis, with collar awry, hat 
askew, and voice stentoriously loud, 
greeted Purdy in the street. 

“Glorious victory,’’ shouted the suc- 
cessful politician, catching athim. ‘‘Come, 
have a drink.”’ 

Purdy evaded his grasp, with a scowl 
and a muttered word. 

“Sulky, are you?’ shouted Mannis. 
“Well, you've got a right not tu show your 
teeth tome. You don’t cut any ice, you 
don’t. Why, you're bought and paid for, 
and I done it myself.”’ 





HOW ONE WOMAN HELPS OTHERS. 


The best helpis that which lends a hand 
when one is abuut to fall or to fail, which 
lifts up when one gets down, which gives 
needed support until one can gain strength 
and courage and a foothuld. The beauti- 
ful way in which one woman gives this 
help is related by Gertrude S. Baillie in 
the New York Evening Post. She says in 
part: 


Within a stone’s throw of Philadelphia, 
although not in the State of Pennsy)vania, 
there is one of the most unique and prac- 
tical philanthropies in America, organized 
and conducted by awoman. It is not per- 
mitted to divulge either the name or 
habitat of this truly Christian worker, for 
like all earnest laburers who have for their 
object the bettering and rendering less 
intolerable the lot of the unfortunate, she 
is averse to letting her “left hand know 
what ber right hand doeth,”’ and strenu- 
ously opposed to having her society—which 
she has named ‘‘the Self-respecting En- 
deavor’”’ —‘‘written up,” for two reasons. 
Firstly, because the work is not a charity, 
as that word is generally understood; sec- 
ondly, because the moment the public 
reads about the ‘Endeavor,’ appeals in 
the form of letters come pouring in with 
every mail, the writers asking that they, 
too, be given employment, which unfoitu- 
nately, is not always possible. The origi- 
nator of the ‘*Endeavor’’—which has for 
its motto “Freedom finds fulfillment in 
service”—is the widow of an Episcopal 
clergyman, who, for many years, had per- 
sonally studied the best methuds of giv- 
ing. Unquestionably the most interest 
ing part of the ‘“‘Endeavor’s” work is the 
employment of invalids. That many in- 
valids are left unprovided for and depend- 
ent upon the world fora living; and the 
world is wont to give preference to the 
physically strong. In the house of this 
unassuming philanthropist the sunniest 
and best rooms are fitted up with every 
imaginable convenience conducive to an 
invalid’s comfort. Here the workers are 
taught to make all sorts of articles that 
combine the useful and beautiful; nothing 
is made that is to be merely an ornament. 
Everything is devised with a detinite idea 
of value to the possessor. There are deco- 
rated magazine covers, scrap collectors 
the latter with a legion of compartments 
for press clippings; travelling companions 
for journeyings by land or sea; miniature 
handbags which hold all the necessary 
adjuncts to a woman’s toilet; handker- 
chief-cases, penwipers, and so on. Those 
able to work in the rooms are engaged ata 
regular weekly salary, the hours being 
from 9 A. M. to,4 P. M. Luncheon is 
served from twelve to one, and no charge 
for itis made. As there are a number of 
invalids who can not leave their homes 
for the congenial environment of the 
rooms at the “Endeavor,” these are fur- 
nished with painting, decorating, sewing, 
and knitting. Some time ago an aged 
colored woman, a former slave, came to 
the notice of the ‘Endeavor’ through 
begging, not for alms, but for work. Being 
old, nobody wanted her, yet she was none 
the less deserving. It so happened that 
not far from the ‘Endeavor’? house was a 
vacant lot owned by a lumber merchant, 
whose sympathies were aroused in such a 
practical way that he soon had a four- 
room cottage upon the lot in question; 
presently this was followed by an out- 
building, the whole inclosed by a neat 
fence. Country friends provided the 
chickens, the Endeavor” gave a hundred 
and one things necessary to housekeeping, 
and in this home and environment Chloe 
lived, supporting herself by selling eggs. 
There are many instances of the applied 
Christianity of the ‘‘Endeavor.”’ Its aims 
are to relieve the indigent, the unhappy, 
the friendless, and especially those who 
through invalidism are dejected and in- 
capable of putting their shoulders to the 
wheel. The blind and the lame find em- 
ployment as well, and it is astonishing to 
watch the cheerfulness that seems to radi- 
ate from these workers who, perhaps, only 
recently have passed from the meagerness 
of life to the wholesome content of honest 
service. 
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GOOD-WILL AND HOSPITALITY. 





A tired woman went past the comforta- 
ble home of Miss Tompkins, and the ap- 
petizing smell of fine cookery met her 
sensitive nostrils. “If I had a slice of 
turkey, I think I could relish it,” she 
sighed. ‘It seems to me I never can eat 
another piece of dry toast or of potato; 
and I am so tired of oatmeal and skim 
milk!’ 

‘‘There goes that forlorn music teacher,” 
said Miss Martha, glancing up from the 
pantry window. ‘‘How dreadfully tired 


she looks! And I should think she would, 
going around in all sorts of weather, and 





being smiling to all sorts of folks. They 
don’t pay very well here, either, for ac- 
complishments. They say she has to keep 
an old man and threechildren. I declare, 
she looks kind of hungry. I wish she'd 
come in to help me eat this big turkey. 
She is a proud piece. '*Twouldn’t do to 
send her anything. I have half a mind to 
—I vow I will!” 

Miss Martiba snatched a sunbonnet from 
its hook by the kitchen door, and twisted 
her apron around her neck, for it was a 
cool autumn day. ‘Put on another plate, 
Roxy,” said she; ‘I’m going to have com- 
pany.” And with a fleet foot she ran 
down her back yard and along a short 
cross street, so that she met Theodora 
Haughton face to face, as if she had been 
on the way home from some neighbor's 
house. 

*“[ was lonesome,’ sbe said. ‘You 
know we do have to see people sometimes. 
Must you go home right away? I wish 
you'd go back with me, and sit opposite 
me at the table. You are alone, and so 
am I. I don’t ask favors very often, but 
I wish you’d do me this one. Roxy and 
I'll go home with you if you are timid. 
Turn right around, come, and you needn’t 
look at the piano.” 

A chill refusal was Mrs. Haughton's 
first impulse, but a saving grace possessed 
her, and she thought, ‘‘She seems really 
to want me.’’ And so Miss Martha did, 
although not quite as the other happily 
thought. 

This misapprehension was one of the 
right kind, and, after all, the dinner party 
of two proved fruitful of good to both of 
these women.—Adelaide Cilley Waldron, 
in Morning Star. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The History of the National Council is 
a goodly volume of closely printed matter, 
yet it does not contain the report of the 
executive session at Omaha last October, 
nor the president's Call for the Triennial 
this month. Some 800,000 allied, ener- 
getic women can make considerable his- 
tory in a decade of work. 

Inasmuch as the third Triennial is in 
reality the second Quadrennial, there 
would seem a disparity between the Coun- 
cil’s practice and its constitution. Possi- 
bly it may be deemed advisable to square 
the name with the fact. The president, 
in her Call, apologizes for the interval 
between the Triennials, and remarks the 
increasing importance of the executive 
sessions. She announces that ‘‘some un- 
finished business’’ was left over from the 
Omaha session, from which it is evident 
that the meeting was one of unusual clear- 
ness and dispatch. It would therefore 
seem that the third Triennial will be 
largely devoted to new business, and, if 
the president’s outline is followed, to busi- 
ness of national and world-wide value. 

Women are notoriously conservative,— 
timid, if one adopt the phraseology of the 
detractors. They look well to the secure 
planting of one foot before they advance 
the other; even their enthusiasm and self- 
devotion rarely degenerate into rashness, 
This quality of conscientious caution is 
likely to stand the country in good stead 
at the “‘present parting of the ways.” It is 
acurious fact, noticeable in every commu- 
nity, that even men of intelligence show 
more or less apathy upon the subject of 
expansion, while thoughtful women are 
keenly alive to the possible perils of the 
new departure. There is a happy-go-lucky 
optimism in the average man,—a comfort- 
able persuasion that the country can easi- 
ly manage a few colonies, if she be so in- 
clined,—while women, for once, are look- 
ing beneath surface facts to underlying 
principles. It may be only the traditional 
feminine instinct that scents danger, but 
sometimes the flair of the hound does bet- 
ter service than the plans of the hunts- 
man. The approaching meeting of the 
International Council, where our National 
Council will, of course, be heard,—with 
the Czar’s manifesto, Queen Victoria’s 
Congress in May, and the Continental 
agitation upon disarmament, in the air,— 
opens a vista of enormous importance. It 
is, of course, impossible to predict, and 
unwarranted to forestall, the conclusion 
of the Council upon these and other pub- 
lic questions; but it is safe to assert that 
its deliberations will be intelligent; educa- 
tional to its affiliated societies; and that 
through its large constituency they will 
sensibly affect the policy of the country. 

This is a crucial point in the Council's 
history. Even to this organized age the 
Council Idea was both big and novel. 
There existed no machinery at all ade- 
quate to its needs. The complicated 
mechanism required had to be invented, 
tried, perfected; and it is obvious to the 
cursory reader of the Council’s history 
that much of its ten years’ span has been 
taken up in this preliminary work. It is 
now ready to put forth its full powers, and 
the country at large will hold it relent- 
lessly to its high standard. If the coming 
Triennial does not excel all previous rec- 





ords, it will be accounted a failure. This 
is a hard saying, but the Council is confi- 
dent in its strength. The out-going presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sewall, has been its executive 
officer for more than half its term of life, 
and has filled other offices nearly as im- 
portant. She is the parent of the Council 
Idea in its National and International ap 
plication, and to her more than to any 
other one woman the Council owes its 
inception and establishment. She is a 
born leader; an expert organizer, one who 
brings things to pass. There is no astig- 
matism in her mental vision; what she 
sees she can focus rightly and at long 
range. When, by the provision of the 
constitution, she quits the chair, she will 
hand to her successor a weapon forged to 
an exquisite temper. 

It hardly seems that any addition need 
be made to the Standing Committees, the 
choice of which is wise and comprehen- 
sive. Dress, Equal Pay for Equal Work, 
Education in Citizenship, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Peace, Social Purity, Domestic Re- 
lations under the Law, The Care of De- 
fective and Dependent Children, are legit- 
imate subjects for inquiry and reform. A 
year ago the Committee on Dress, thanks 
to the unexpected aid of athletics, seemed 
near success. Now the edict has been 
promulgated from Paris that ‘long skirts 
are worn,’ and womankind has obeyed 
the invisible, omnipotent Solon. The 
Committee must begin da capo, and we 
extend to it our indignant sympathy. 
Equal pay for equal work is demanded as 
urgently by the man as by the woman. 
When working men card the newspapers 
with clearly-proven tales of injustice, and 
base the happiness of the home upon 
equal pay for wife and husband, it is 
plain that the end is in sight. A single 
moral standard is a matter of public senti- 
ment, and not of legislation; and the So- 
cial Purity Committee, with its great 
backing, ought to be influential. The 
world is just catching up with the Peace 
and Arbitration Committee, and as a re- 
former, to be effective, must be abreast of 
his age, the Committee has hitherto paid 
the penalty of too great an advance. 
Hereafter it shall go scot-free and unim- 
peded, 

The press has been a valuable adjunct 
to local and national work. ‘The day has 
gone by when the fledgeling reporter tried 
his ’prentice hand upon Council witti- 
cisms. There is editorial mention now, 
of an approving and dignified sort, and a 
detailed, accurate report of proceedings. 
The Local Councils of Women are treated 
with hardly less consideration than the 
simon-pure Councils of City Fathers, al- 
though their investigations are unauthor- 
ized and unpaid. 

In looking over the past, it is plain that 
“Lead, Kindly Light’? has grown from an 
aspiration into a fulfilled prophecy. The 
desire for wisdom and guidance is the 
core of the Council, as ‘‘taxation without 
representation’? was the nucleus of the 
resistance of our infant colonies. If the 
two shibboleths are sometimes merged 
into one, what wonder? The members of 
the Council are organizations, not individ- 
uals; they retain their integral independ- 
ence; their union is only for greater 
strength; their conference to gain the 
wisdom of the many as opposed to the 
wisdom of the few. Hitherto their meth- 
ods have been pure, their workings har- 
monious, their purposes single-minded 
and altruistic. In this direction the fu- 
ture can ask nothing better. 

ANNIE AMES SPRUANCE. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 19, 1899. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME CALIFORNIA WOMEN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In California during the past year wom- 
en have added to the progress of art, let- 
ters, education, philanthropy, domestic 
science and horticulture. 

Miss Helen Hyde, of San Francisco, 
after years of study both in this country 
and in Europe, has presented the public 
with a beautifully illustrated edition of 
one of the late Edward Rowland Sill’s 
poems, “Christmas in California.’’ This 
work is one of the most finished of the 
year’s artistic efforts, and its beautiful 
and changing scenes emphasize the con- 
trast, as sung by the poet, between Christ- 
mas in the snowy East and in sunny 
California. 

Miss Hyde has accomplished what few 
artists have ever attempted, and no other 
American artist, so far as known, has 
undertaken, that of etching incolor. Her 
work in this line, recently exhibited, at- 
tracted every one, and received many 
encomiums. She is now making sketches 
of scenes and characters in Chinatown. 
As she has already won distinction in the 
West, her work will soon, no doubt, be 
more widely heard of in the East. 

Miss Mabel Craft, one of the best 
women journalists in San Francisco, has 
just published a book ‘Hawaii Nei.” 
Miss Craft was sent as a newspaper cor- 
respondent to Honolulu, during the recent 
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eventful days, and while there accumu- 
lated the material for one of the most 
interesting bovks yet issued, concerning 
life and scenes in the islands, 

Miss Jennie Flood recently deeded the 
great Flood estate to the State University, 
thus furnishing additional means to carry 
on free education. This estate has for 
years been admitted to be the finest 
country seat in California, and has long 
been one of the show places of the State. 
The great house tower, which rises from 
out a mass of green, is visible for miles 
around, and is one of the landmarks of 
the county. 

Surrounding the house are acres of 
lawn, fine old palms and other semi- 
tropical trees, with rare roses and other 
fragrant flowers interspersed. It is in- 
tended to use this estate as the agricul- 
tural headquarters of the University, the 
soil and climate making it particularly 
adapted to this purpose. 

Not long since, a young woman student 
at this University, the only one of her sex 
ina class of medical students, found no 
courtesy shown her either by professor or 
students, not even being allowed to take a 
chair in the classroom without being 
jostled. It is hoped that this generous 
woman’s gift may broaden woman’s uni- 
versity standing in many ways in the 
West. 

Miss Cameron, of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, is just completing a year of zealous 
work for Chinese slave girls by spending a 
night in a cell in the San José jail. Called 
to this city by a note froma young Chinese 
wife, Miss Cameron found that the young 
woman’s husband had planned to sell her 
into slavery. When the husband found 
that steps were being taken to save his wife 
from such a fate, he immediately had her 
arrested under the pretense of having 
robbed him of fifty dollars. Lest he 
should then make arrangements to have 
her bailed out and complete his inhuman 
work, as is sometimes the custom, Miss 
Cameron, to avoid losing sight of her 
new charge, passed the night in jail with 
her. On the morrow the young woman’s 
father secured her bail, and when the 
case is called for trial Miss Cameron fully 
expects to be awarded the custody of the 
girl. 

Besides compiling and giving to the 
world many valuable facts of history, the 
late Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, who died 
during the year, quietly solved the ques- 
tion, now agitating society, how to keep 
good household help. During her busy 
Western life as professor of history at 
Stanford, when necessary vacations, 
searches for new historical material and 
other occasions came to break in upon her 
home life, often necessitating the chang- 
ing of servants, Mrs. Barnes was never at 
a loss to find a responsible girl to aid her 
in carrying on her household. Not of a 
disposition to look down upon those who 
served her, Mrs. Barnes respected her 
servants, and taught them to respect 
themselves. The room assigned to her 
girl was neither dismal nor desolate, and 
she ever instilled into those about her the 
necessity of good reading, study, and 
thought. All who came in contact with 
the beautiful character of this woman 
professor, felt ber uplifting influence, and 
she was never reluctant to use it for those 
dependent upon her for advice, as she 
considered those to be who served her. 
Requesting neatness, order and respect, 
and giving respect and interest in return, 
she solved for herself the servant girl 
question. 

One of the most successful of Western 
horticulturists is Mrs. Lucy McCann, of 
Santa Cruz. She conducts two ranches, 
and delivers the best speeches given at 
the Horticultural Society. Her speeches 
are invariably upon ‘‘berries,’’ for her 
most successful work has been with them, 
and her most profitable year has been the 
one just closed. The raspberries raised 
on her berry ranch are famous in the San 
Francisco market, and she realizes a small 
fortune from them each season, her 
heaviest crop being gathered during the 
Christmas holidays when fresh fruit comes 
high. Mrs. McCann has built up her 
business from avery small capital. She 
now employs many women, boys and girls 
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the year round to do the picking of the 
berries. Having the power to furnish 
assistance to many, Mrs. McCann has 
founded the Woman’s Aid Society of 
Santa Cruz, and gives to those in need of 
it the work mentioned above. . It was she 
named the native wild poppy for the 
State flower, remarking that its golden 
color made it pecaliarly appropriate as 
the emblem of the golden State. 
Maup B. RopG@Ers. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

In England the women are continuing 
their efforts to be allowed to serve 
on the Parish Church Councils. Women 
may vote for members of these Councils, 
but may not themselves serve on them, 
unless they are churchwardens. Women 
church wardens, of whom there are a 
number in England, are members of the 
Parish Church Councils, ex officiis. Mrs. 
Mitchell, who has been especially active 
in this matter, is circulating the following 
letter: 

LLANFRECHFA GRANGE, } 
CAERLEON, OCTOBER, 1898. 

Madam: The Upper House of Convoca- 
tion, having decided by a majority of one 
in a house of seventeen, that women are 
not to be eligible for seats in the Paro- 
chial Church Councils, it is thought by 
many of us that we should ask for a re- 
consideration of the subject, especially as 
some of the minority are amongst the 
most learned of the Bench, and well ac- 
quainted with ancient precedents. 

The Bishops of Gloucester, Ely, Exeter, 
Salisbury, St. David’s, Truro, Bristol, and 
Llandaff voted for us; the Bishops of Win- 
chester, Oxford, Chichester, Lincoln, St. 
Albans, Lichfield, Bath and Wells, Here- 
ford and Rochester against us. 

If you approve of this renewed effort, 
kindly sign and get signatures for the en- 
closed petition, and return it to me before 
next February. Yours faithfully, 


ELIZABETH-HARCOURT MITCHELL. 
The petition accompanying this letter is 
as follows: 


To the Most Reverend Father in God, 
Frederick, by Divine Providence Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of all Eng- 
land and Metropolitan President of the 
present Provincial Synod of Convocation 
of the Prelates and Clergy of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury. 

The petition of the undersigned Women 
Communicants in the Province of Canter- 
bury humbly sheweth, that the exclusion 
of women from the proposed Parochial 
Church Councils having been carried by a 
majority of one only in the Upper House 
of Convocation, they pray your Grace to 
take steps to reconsider the question in 
order that they may not be deprived of 
the parochial rights anciently common to 
both sexes. 

And your petitioners will ever pray— 

That women have reason to be grateful 
to Mrs. Mitchell for thus coming forward 
and giving all Churchwomen an opportu- 
nity to show their sense of the importance 
of not going backwards, is exemplified by 
the following passage from the address of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells at the Dio- 
cesan Conference at Wells, as reported in 
the Bath Chronicle of Oct. 11, 1898: 


.... If any of my brethren contem- 
plate such a useful step, may I advise 
them that such a council should be formed 
only of those adults who are communi- 


when the poll was declared, Martha and 
Mary and Sophia and Alice and Charlotte 
and Jane were not one of them elected,— 
| but they had been the most earnest and 
| had worked hardest for the good of the 

parish. But Thomasand James and John 
;}and Edward and William and Herbert, 
these were all amongst the elected,—and 
they all had dwelt in apathy, indifferent 
and cold to the things of the parish. 

Then there were some who doubted in 
their hearts if this was not to reverse the 
parable of the talents, and they asked, 
“Can the parish come to any good which 
reverses the parable?”’ H. B. 
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WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Hu King Eng is a successful physi- 
cian in China. For seven years she studied 
in the United States, where she took her 
degree of M. D., then she went to China 
to take charge of the Siang-Hu Hospital 
at Foochow. 

Her labors are appreciated by men as 
well as women. The Christian Work tells 
a story of acoolie who wheeled his blind 
old mother a thousand miles in a barrow 
that she might have the benefit of the 
lady doctor’s care. A double operation 
for cataract was performed, and it is 
pleasant to know that to-day the old wom- 
an can see as well as ever. 

Dr. Hu King Eng is the daughter of a 
rich and influential mandarin. He was 
converted to Christianity late in life, and 
his daughter is also of the Christian faith. 
Dr. Hu King Eng is to bea delegate to 
the Women’s Congress to be held in Lon- 
don next year. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE TO GOV. ROOSEVELT. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has addressed 
the following letter to Gov. Roosevelt: 


To his Excellency, Governor Roosevelt. 

Dear Sir: I read your gubernatorial 
message, because of my admiration of 
your brilliant career, not only during the 
Spanish war, but in the remarkable politi- 
cal campaign where you contended for the 
governorship of the State. Not knowing 
your attitude on the question of woman 
suffrage, | was electritied by your brave 
words favoring the extension of the suf- 
frage to women, and I thank you for them 
with all my heart. 

We women speak truly when we say 
that the best men of the country,intellect- 
ually and morally, are on our side. And 
the statement is constantly reénforced by 
grand men, all over the world, of whose 
advanced position we have been ignorant. 

I cannot tell you how you have helped 
the advocates of woman suffrage, now 
marshalled in large, organized bodies 
throughout the country. It has intensi- 
fied our courage, and wrought upon us an 
effect similar to that produced upon over- 
worked and weary soldiers on the battle- 








cants? And may | advise them upon an- 
other point? No doubt some of their | 
most earnest and best trusted people are | 
women. They are the persons who have | 
the welfare of the Church most at heart. | 
The inclination will be to avail yourselves | 
of their services on the strong ground that 
their services are the best worth having. 

But you must remember the proverbial 
shyness of men in such matters. You 
must recognize the tendency of men to 
leave al. the religious duties to women. It 
is the men who in Church duties need 
most encouragement, If you are to re- 
awaken them to a true sense of their obli- 
gations as Churchmen, you must not give 
them the excuse of thinking that all you 
want will be better done by the women, 
and that they may therefore leave it all to 
them. ‘That is a snare we may easily fall 
into with the result that men would more 
and more say, ‘All Church matters are 
women’s work, and we will leave it to 
them.’’ No. Let your women help in 
choosing your Church councillors; let 
them incite them to their duties. But let 
the councillors themselves be adult male 
communicants, who shall themselves gain 
and press upon others the conviction that 
to work for the Church—to consult for 
the welfare of the Church and to promote 
it—is the highest and greatest duty on 
which we can enter. 

The following comment on the above 
speech appeared in the Churchwoman, and 
was also copied into the Bath Chronicle: 

A RULE FOR ELECTORS. 
See the Speech of the Bishop of Bathand Wells. 


It was a meeting of human beings,—all 
subjects of one great Queen. Moreover, 
they were all Christian subjects; more 
than that, they were all dwellers in one 
parish, all members of one Church, 

Now they were met to choose council- 
lors who should work for the common 
good of their parish. And their chief said 
to them: ‘‘See,I give you a good rule 
whereby ye shall be guided to choose 
amongst the right people for councillors. 
See that ye elect no one whose name ends 
with a vowel, but elect from those whose 
names end with a consonant.” 

And that meeting took the rule, and 





field, when they see a body of fresh and 
trained recruits coming up to reénforce 
them. Yours with admiration and grati- 
tude, Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
President Massachusetts W. S. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 








OREGON. 


PORTLAND, ORE., JAN. 25, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I hasten to report progress thus far 
made in our attempt to secure the sub- 
mission of our constitutional amendment. 
This amendment, as you know, was pro- 
posed in 1895; but our law-givers, of the 
‘‘never-emotional sex,’’ got into such a 
senatorial fight in 1897 that they would 
not organize, and all legislative action 
went over to 1899, our amendment among 
the rest. 

Fortunately, two other amendments had 
been proposed in 1895, in company with 
ours, as but for this the Antis might pos- 
sibly have defeated us on quibbles and 
technicalities, which women, having no 
voice in the Legislature, could not have 
checkmated. As it is, we have had a 
little good-natured tempest, but the suf- 
frage forces being fortified by the good 
company of other amendments — our 
amendment stands on precisely the same 
foundation as the others, which our op- 
ponents are pushing, we are in good 
shape for the vote which will be taken in 
both Houses early next week. When I 
reached the capitol, in company of Dr. 
Annice E. Jeffreys, our efficient vice-presi- 
dent at large, who had the amendment in 
charge, I found a majority of the mem- 
bers in a state of irritation, because of 
numerous little bills in the shape of pro- 
posed sumptuary enactments which the 
legal lights of the Senate and House knew 


| circular, 





had been declared unconstitutional over 
and over by the Supreme Courts of States 
and nation. One of these angry members 
said: 

“What the children need is a little 
more mothering in the home and a good 
deal less dependence upon man-made laws 
to keep them sober.”’ 

‘Don’t you thing they need a little more 
fathering also?’ Lasked, and changed the 
subject. 

Dr. Jeffreys and I hurriedly prepared a 
which is now being widely 
copied by the press, and addressed it to 
the members, as follows: 

SALEM, ORE., JAN. 24, 1899. 
Dear and Honored Sir: 

Your well-known high standing, both 
personally and as a law-maker, emboldens 
the undersigned to most respectfully re- 
quest your careful perusal of the enclosed 
printed matter. You will find therein a 
few of the many reasons why your sincere 
friends, the patriotic women of Oregon, 
who oppose isms and revere Liberty, are 
looking to you in hope and confidence for 
your affirmative vote on the proposed Con- 
stitutional Amendment to provide the 
first step for their enfranchisement. 

Itis related of John G. Whittier that, 
as he was approaching his serene old age, 
some friend asked him for his opinion as 
to a future state of existence, and he 
answered in the words of the subjoined 
epitaph, which he said he had read some- 
where: 

Here lie I, Michael Angelrod; 
Have mercy on my soul, Lord God, 
As I would do were [ Lord God 
And you were Michael Angelrod. 

Fully endorsing this sentiment and 
trusting you to make the necessary appili- 
cation, we have the honor to be. 

Yours for liberty. 
ABIGAIL Scotr DUNIWAY, 
Pres. Oregon State E. 8. A. 
ANNICE F. JEFFREYS, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. pro tem. 

The printed matter alluded to was a 
a leaflet on “Suffrage in Colorado,’ by 
General Clarkson, which we sent to every 
Republican, and the Clara Barton leaflet 
which went to all shades of political 
opinion, 

Of course, all danger is not yet over, as 
‘‘a white man’s vote’’ is found by women 
and darkies to be ‘mighty uncertain,”’ but 
it is comforting to see the strife allayed, 
and to know that the brains of both 
houses are with us. 

As ever yours for liberty, 
ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 
294 Clay St., Portland, Ore. 


——— -_-——-_ 


MINNESOTA. 





The executive committee of the Politi- 
cal Equality Clubs of Minneapolis have 
passed resolutions favoring the curfew 
ordinance, and of thanks to Governor 
Roosevelt of New York. General indigna- 
tion is felt throughout the club member- 
ship over the scurrilous remarks of Mr. 
Bok on women who are public speakers. 
Many announced their intention of stop- 
ping their subscription to his paper. It 
was decided to have a lecture by Dr. Anna 
Shaw, March 6, on “Woman Suffrage 
Essential to a True Republic.” 





CAMELIAS AND VIOLETS FROM SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


FarrFAx, S. C., JAN. 30, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The camelia japonica has been in bloom 
with us since just before Christmas. 

The camelia grows from a small shrub 
into 2 stately tree, and in its general habit 
resembles the laurel and rhododendron, 
having similar thick, glossy, evergreen 
leaves. The flowers are white, variegated, 
striped, and of all shades of red, from 
crimson to palest pink, 

One of the most beautiful homes in our 
section is embellished with at least a 
dozen camelia trees, which surround the 
house, set back a considerable distance 
from the public road in a park of noble 
pines. The camelia, which resembles a 
rose in the disposition of its petals, is 
without fragrance; therefore, in sending 
small boxes of them to friends in the 
North with Christmas and New Year’s 
greetings, I put into each box a bunch of 
my deliciously sweet violets, which all 
through the cold weather have been 
blooming in the open garden. 

The chorus of thanks from Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ken- 
tucky friends was heart-warming, each 
letter filling me anew with joy. One of 
these letters contained a request from the 
writer that I should state explicitly in my 
next article to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL if 
my section of South Carolina was 
very damp. The day I received the letter 
gave me such an illustration of the pecu- 
liarities of this climate that I felt impelled 
to write back at once and settle her 
doubts, On the day in question it was 
cold enough in the early morning to sit 
by a fire, but rain set in at nine o'clock, 
pouring in torrents for two hours. Then 
it cleared off, and at three o’clock I walked 
around our town without rubbers, and 
did not get my feet in the least damp. 
Our soil is porous and absorbs moisture 
rapidly. Though for the most part the 





country is level or only rising in gentle 
ascent, the admixture of sand with loam 
enables us easily to have dry pavements 
and firm roads. 

We have had snow twice this winter, 
and on neither occasion did it whiten the 
ground. The second snow-storm occurred 
yesterday, and though the air was as thick 
with flakes as if a thousand feather-beds 
had been cut loose, the white sky-flakes 
were instantly absorbed by the warm 
brown earth and left no trace behind. 

Vireinia D. Youna. 
—_——— SS 


NEW YORK. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

I was much interested in the numerous 
articles in your last issue, referring to Gov. 
Roosevelt’s recommendation to the Legis- 
lature, as ‘‘to the desirability of gradually 
extending the spbere in which the suf- 
frage can be exercised by women.”’ 

This year, instead of asking that the 
word ‘‘male’’ before citizens should be 
stricken from the constitution, we are to 
introduce two bills asking, first, that in 
all towns and villages where questions of 
local taxation or the issuing of bonds for 
municipal improvements are submitted to 
the taxpaying citizens, women shall have 
the right to vote on equal terms with men. 
Second, that in all cities and towns where 
the Board of Education is appointive, at 
least one of its members shall be a woman. 
A letter has gone throughout the State 
asking women to find out what their 
charter allows in regard to taxpayers’ 
vote, some of the smaller places having 
obtained the right we ask, through the 
work of their suffrage societies. Govern- 
ment should obtain its rights through the 
consent of the governed, women as well as 
men. But, until our States manifest the 
high civic pride that is at present better 
exemplified in our mother country, Eng- 
land, we must content ourselves with the 
inch of admission that will gradually ex- 
pand into the ell which brings us into the 
body politic. Mary H., LoINgEs. 

Ch. Legislative Com. N. Y. W.S. A. 


——_———_— 


INDIANA. 








A press despatch, dated Indianapolis, 
Jan, 26, says: “The fight of the women in 
behalf of the proposed constitutional 
amendment granting equal suffrage has 
been begun in earnest in the Legislature. 
About sixty petitions from all parts of 
the State have been presented, the aggre- 
gate said to represent nearly 16,000 per- 
sons. The great majority of the signers 
are women, but each petition makes a 
fair showing for the-opposite sex. The 
agents of the women’s organization are 
still at work in all parts of the State, and 
those in charge of the movement say that 
50,000 names will be submitted on peti- 
tions before the agitation closes.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Ciry Pornt.—A very enjoyable meeting 
of the Léague was held on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week at Pilgrim Hall. Despite 
a severe storm, there were between eighty 
and ninety persons present, including 
members of the South Boston W. C. T. U., 
who had been especially invited. After a 
brief business meeting, Mr. C, J. Edwards 
delighted the members by a violin solo. 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, the former presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
gavea fine address on ‘‘Fictitious Values.”’ 
Great stress was laid upon the dignity 
that enfranchisement would confer upon 
women, and the increased effectiveness it 
would give to their work. A few ques- 
tions were asked, and a brief endorsement 
of Mrs. Fessonden’s views was given by 
Mr. William W. Nichols. 

After a closing number on the violin by 
Mr. Edwards, the evening was put in 
charge of Miss A. M. Brooks, Mrs. S. 
Aubens, Mrs. Ida Aubens, Mrs. Davis, 
Mrs. Cushing, and Mrs. W. W. Nichols as 
hostesses. In honor of Mrs, Fessenden 
and the invited guests, the prevailing col- 
or in the supper room was white, with a 
background of yellow. White satin rib- 
bons festoned with asparagus vine; ferns, 
and white pinks decorated the table, upon 
which a yellow-shaded lamp shed a beau- 
tiful glow. Mrs. Maud Davis and Miss 
Archibald presided at the urns, assisted 
by seven young ladies and six young gen- 
tlemen. E. F. B. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The management an- 
nounces Mr. J. K,. Tillotson’s comedy 
drama ‘‘Queena,”’ which made a great suc- 
cess in New York fifteen years ago. 
Queena, an American girl, marries an 
English nobleman, unhappily. Through 
their child the couple are finally recon- 
ciled. The cast is: Lord Walter Hunting- 
ton, J. H. Gilmour; Earl of Chandos, 
Giles Shine; Clarence St. Clair, N. H. 
Fowler; John Henry Wilkins, Tony Cum- 
mings; Frank Horton, Charles Mackay; 
Queena Montrose, M’lle. Rene, Lillian 
Lawrence; Florence Nightingale Fletcher, 
Mary Sanders; Mrs. Montrose, Lizzie 
Morgan; Alice St. Clair, Gail Boardman; 
Little Queena, Little Ada Rose. 

Monday, Feb. 13, the ‘“‘Three Musket- 
rs.”’ 











SHORTHAN 














‘BY MAIL, Free Course at 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 





WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 

In France, a bill has been introduced in 
the Chambre de Députés, by M. Mirani, to 
enable women holding the proper diploma 
in law to follow the profession of advo- 
cate. The Journal des Femmes states that 
M. Lebret, the Keeper of the Seals, has 
announced that the government would 
take up the claims. 

Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, of Boston, was 
among the 56 candidates recommended 
for admission to the bar this week by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Examiners. 
She is the wife of a lawyer, John E. 
Crowley, and is said to be a very bright, 
capable woman. 








Goop health is worth more than any- 
thing else to you, and every bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla contains good health. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’sClub. Monday, Feb. 
6, 3.30 P. Symposium of Boston Women— 
Harriet Ryan, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney; Phillis 
Wheatley, Miss Harriet Tolman; Charlotte Cush- 
man, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Special Offer 


\2n0M 


Macular Parker Company 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


To give employment to the work-people in our 
custom manufacturing department during the 
dull winter months, we repeat the offer which 
we have made for several years past at this 
season, as follows: 


We have had manufactured for us in England 
for several years pasta medium weight (19 ounces 
soft finish Black Worsted Twilled Coating, o 
which we sell large quantities in our Custom De- 
partment and in the piece to Merchant Tailors 
throughout the country. The fabric has given 
universal satisfaction, and is suitable for wear 
upon almost any occasion and at any season 
excepting in the extreme heat of summer. 








Until March 22 we will make to your order a 
suit from thiscloth, with trousers of the same, or 
a choice from a large variety of patterns in Fancy 
Worsted goods, at 


Thirty-Eight Dollars 


‘(Cut either Sack or Cutaway) 





Or Coat;and Vest without Trousers at 


Twenty-Eight Dollars 


No order can be received later than 
WEDNESDAY, March 22. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 Washington Street. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
,our large collection of 


{Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Ze , Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 














| Our glove, waist, necke 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 
goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 
was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 


good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 


Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flannel 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 














Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 

(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 
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